Mount Tom in Autumn 


A. G. L. McCNAUGHTON . . Atomic-Energy Control 


CHARLOTTE PAUL New Hope for Stutterers 


A SYMPOSIUM .. . . The Bill-Collecting Problem 





































It takes all 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


It takes the know how to make good mer- 

\ _ chandising photos—photographs that fairly 
shout or elicit a dignified whisper... . 
Perfect photographs require painstaking 
effort. .. . At Barnes-Crosby Company 

perfection is a “must.” 


ART 


It takes judicious retouching to bring out 

the salient features of the merchandise. 
... Retouching photographs is the art of 
knowing when to stop —- Barnes-Crosby 
Company artists do. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING 
It still takes skill, ability and craftsman- 
ship to make Goop engraving plates—either 
in black and white or color....Barnes- 
Crosby Company have been meeting the 
exacting requirements of advertising 
agencies, publishers and printers for forty - 
nine years. 






CC2Ht Cs - 


COM PANY 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHONE FRANKLIN TeO!t . 22S NORTH WABASH AVE 


CHICAGO 





Mt Over 


LETTERS FROM 


53 READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Versified Safety Sermon 


From C. C. CUNNINGHAM, Rotarian 
Fore stry Sé ice 
Seneca, Kansas 


fRe: Robert C. Snyder’s article in 
rue RoTARIAN for September, So You've 


Had an Accident!) 
If 1 had followed Me today 
Pe rhaps te ight I'd had to say: 
‘Asa rule : 
I’m not a fool 


Dargie Delights 

Declares JEAN P. HARRIS 

Annbank, Scotland 

I received the copy of the article writ- 

n by Andrew Dargie [see New Heart 

the Highlands, in Tue Rorarian for 
September], and I must say that I was 
delighted with it. I gave the copy to 
several other people to read, and they 
felt the same about it. He might be a 
little too optimistic about the great de- 
velopments in the North, but we sin- 
cerely hope he is right. 

The reference to Angus Mitchell re- 
called happy memories, for both Paul 





Jean Harris—now in Scotland. With 
her is her brother, Rev. J. Thomson. 


and I spent many pleasant hours with 
Angus and his late wife in Australia. 
They also visited at our home, Comely 
Bank, in Chicago. Angus will make a 
great contribution as international Pres- 
ident of Rotary 


Know the ‘Third Force’? 

Asks MEL CRAIN 

Political Scientist 

Los Angeles, California 

Certainly the pro and con discussion 
of the United Nations veto problem in 
THE ROTARIAN for July was timely and 
vital. I wonder, though, how many 
readers have heard of the _ so-called 
“third force” proposal put forth by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. 

Essentially, the A. A. U. N. calls for 
the setting up of a collective security 
arrangement within the United Nations, 
without, however, disturbing the Char- 
ter. The idea is to implement the “col- 
lective self-defense” clause of Article 51 
and thus bypass veto paralysis. 

In an international convention inter- 
ested members would agree to establish 
juotas of reserve military forces for col- 
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A DAY'S DICTATION WW HUK! 
TEN GIRLS TYPING 7/7 BY Me f 


YET—She Answers ALL Repetitive Correspondence 
with PERSONAL Letters—at the rate of 
100 to 125 pages a day. 


WO rolls of perforated paper 
beh carry from 80 to 160 sep- 
arate and different paragraphs. 
Each paragraph covers a different 
subject, a different subdivision of 
a subject, or a different contin- 
gency or reply. By pushing but- 
tons the paragraphs can be typed 
in different combinations to pro- 
duce an endless variety of letters. 


ONE GIRL—375 Letters a 
Day. All routine or repetitive 
correspondence can be answered 
without dictation by merely speci- 
fying the numbers of the care- 
fully worked out perfect para- 
graphs that cover the subject. 
One typist can operate three of 
these machines to turn out in a 
day as much hand typing as could 
be done by ten manual typists. 


And—this amazing machine 
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stops wherever you want it to, to 
permit manual typing of name, 
dates, amounts, specifications or 
entire paragraphs that you may 
wish to interpolate with the auto- 
matic typing. 

Demonstration Letter— 
Free! Send your name today and 
let us write an Auto-Typed letter 
to you. From this demonstration 
letter you can learn how many of 
the biggest companies in America 
are now answering routine corre- 
spondence with personal letters 
that ordinarily cost $1.00 and 
more to dictate and type—at a 
cost of less than 3c a letter. 


Use your stationery or the coupon, 


The 


Dept. 2010, 610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Write to me on the Auto-Typist and send with your specimen letter a circular describing 


There is no charge or obligation. 


: American Automatic Typewriter Co. 

1 610 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 2010, Chicago 22, IIL. 
4 

I 

1 the three models of Auto-Typist. 
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TELLER OF TIME 
AND ORACLE OF ELEMENTS 





Exclusive World Traveler. SIXSOME* 

8-DAY, 15 Jewels, TRAVEL ALARM, 

with Automatic Calendar, Barometer, 
Hygrometer, Thermometer, and Compass 
Gold-finish, luminous dots and hands. Genv- 
ine leather case. 5"x 42". About $180., tax 
included. *Potented 


Sold & serviced at leading jewelers in ali countries. 


For name ot stores in your city write 


CANADA: Paul Hofer Lid 
Montreal 132, St. JamesSt. West = —) 


LOOK FiTs..FEEL FIT 


BUILD YOUR BODY, AS4YOU SIT 


Sree Bork 


Every executive . TELLS / f 
should have this free HOW /- 


book as a daily guide to 
‘Physical Fitness and ( 
Personal Appearance” in 
the office. Contains valuable 
suggestions and information. 
Send today. No obligation 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 1026, Elkhart, indiana 


VERCURY CLOCKS, Ine. 


17 West 57th St.. New York 19 


















When in Chicago | 
why not stop at 


IRELAND'S 


lective use against armed attack from 
any quarter. These contingents, under 
a general staff, could be employed either 
by the Security Council or by the Gen 
eral Assembly. But, pending action by 
either of these organs, the general staff 
could act against the aggressor until the 
N. officially became “seized” of the 
dispute. 

As usual, a gang of brutal facts is 
ready to murder such a scheme. Na 
tionalism and national sovereignty, of 
course, were not legislated away at San 
Francisco in 1945. The people of the 
world—and therefore their Governments 

have not yet progressed beyond the 
medium of power politics in interna 
tional relations. 

There is, then, no veto problem as 
such. It is the will, not the way, that is 
the most important in solving our prob 
lems. The A. A. U. N. report, as a pro- 
posal for discussion, recognizes this and 
seeks to stimulate public thinking, 
which after all is the real “third force” 
that will make the U. N. effective. 


Tim-ber! Project Spreading 

Says SHELBY RosBert, Rotarian 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Agri- 

culture and Forestry Department 

Jackson, Tennessee 

This is to thank you for the nice ar- 
ticle Tim-ber! in the August issue of 
THE RoTaRIANn. Various parties in Jack- 
son and away from here have expressed 
appreciation of the fact that Rotary is 
giving recognition to the conservation 
of this important natural resource. 

A similar project is in effect with the 
Rotary Club at Alamo, Tennessee; the 
Lions Club at Henderson, Tennessee; 
and with the Kiwanis Club at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. We are operating state- 





wide Woodland Improvement Projects 
for 4-H youth both white and Negro 
the State of Mississippi and a West Tx 
nessee-wide project for Negro yout} 
Tennessee. The response in all thes; 
projects has been very heartening. 
Recently I was at Pineywood Schi 
in connection with a 4-H round-up 
the Negro boys of South Mississipp 
was reminded of The Little Profe 
sor of Piney Woods, by Nelson Antri 
Crawford, which appeared in THE Rova 
IAN about the work of Laurence Jone 
at this institution, and he gave me a 
copy of the reprint of this article from 
THE Rorarian in The Reader's Digest 


It’s More Than Punishment 
Says ALLEN D. ALBERT, JrR., Rotarian 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

[Re: debate Shall We Punish Young 
Criminals?, THE RorTarian for Septen 
ber. ] 

The problem is far from simple, but is 
the product of a complete way of life in 
this country, a way of life that is chang 
ing unbelievably rapidly from a self 
sustaining, well-integrated farm or rural 
society to one of changing, interdepend 
ent, half-adjusted city living. It cannot 
be solved by answering the question to 
punish or not to punish 


‘Soul-Satisfying Magazine’ 

Says T. ArtHuR McCrag, Rotarian 

Farmer 

Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada 

I cannot resist a word of commenda 
tion for THe RoTrarian for August. It is 
the most soul-satisfying magazine I have 
read this year. 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION NO. 10. Would 
you like to help Prof. Clubdubb solve a 
Club problem? Send your suggestions 
(one at a time) to him in care of this 





magazine. If your idea is used, you will | 
get $5. (First one received wins in case 
of duplication.) This month’s winner is 
Rotarian William Peiris, of Galle, Ceylon. 











for a Seafood Dinner 
632 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Button pops off vest of well-fed member (A) and hits dog (B). 
totter (C), allowing other end to crush egg (D). Hen (E) cries with grie 
Small boy (G) sees water and decides to fish. Hook (H) snags 
This lowers mirror (K) in front of member, 


pan (F) with tears. 


cat (1), causing it to release mouse (J). 


Dog jumps of teeter- 


filling 


who sees how well off he is. He makes a contribution to the Rotary Foundation. 


THE ROTARIAN 








The frontispiece, entitled Dining Out, 
thrilled me, as I had a purebred herd 
of Holsteins up till a few years ago. 

What Grandpa Laughed At, by 
Croy, I considered very amusing 
. a grandpa myself, I thought that 
People Who Work for Me, by Robert 
J. C. Stead, was a fine acknowledgment 

what we owe our fellowman in all 
valks of life. _—_ Achille Bossi’s Italy 
yins Again—I spent six wee Ks in Italy 
the Spring of 1930, and his article re- 
lled what lovable people the Italians 


Homer 
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Was St. Marks Reversed? 


Asks R. R. Gouin, Rotarian 
Realtor 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


On scanning the beautiful cover of 
HE ROTARIAN for August, my wife and 
I (who attended the Rotary Convention 
n Nice in 1937 and visited Venice there- 
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er) were unable to reconcile the pic- 
ture of St. Marks Cathedral with that in 
our pleasant memories. 

The partial view of the Doge Palace 
eems to be on the wrong side of San 
Marco’s. 

Will you kindly tell us from what po- 
ition the picture was taken? Or is it of 
the south front of the Cathedral, and 
printed in reverse? 

Eps. Note: Rotarian Gould is one of sev- 
eral eagle-visioned readers who have ques- 
tioned the orientation of St. Marks on the 
August cover. Their doubts are well taken— 
for the colored photograph was reversed 
luring the engraving process. It being im- 
practicable to rearrange the stones of Venice 
to conform, there’s nothing to do now but to 


regret the blunder—and double the guard on 
the office gremlin! 


‘T’ve Received Many Replies’ 

Says Mrs. Percy CARTER 

Tauranga, New Zealand 

Since my name appeared in the Hobby 
Hitching Post department of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN in April I have received many 
replies from people living in the United 
States, Canada, Iceland, China, Sweden, 
the Union of South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. They have all asked me to ex- 
change stamps, and some have written 
of their hobbies. 


Octoser, 1948 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan 


(Eu.) European Pian; 
RM) Rotary Meets; (5) 


Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


CARDY HOTELS 


MONTREAL, Que 
TORONTO, Ont 

NIAGARA FALLS, 
HAMILTON, \Ont 


Mount Royol Hotel 


King Edward 


Brock 
Royal Connaught 


Canada General 
WINDSOR, Ont 
STE. MARGUERITE, Que 
MUSKOKA, Ont 


VERNON G. CARDY, P 
H. ALERANDER MacLENNAN Vice-Pr 


Prince Edward 
Alpine tnn 


Bigqwin Inn 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. Ali- 
ise. Good service & good food. Car 
Rates: Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy. 


-year para- 
los Barnard, Owner- Mgr 
RM Friday, 8:30 p.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
SGM INGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms, Direction Dtnkier 
Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton. Mgr. Rates: Eu. 
$3. So up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 
TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. mode 250 outs ide 
rooms *roctor, Manager. Rates: Suaamer, $3-8 
Winter, 35 e168. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
One of the finest 
dude ranches in the 
Southwest — Rates: 


$65 to $85 weekly. 
For illustrated book- 
let write: 


HOWARD W. MILLER 
Route 1, Box 407 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 











CALIFORNIA 


DESERT HOT SPRINGS HEALTH RESORT. Public Baths, 
Pool, Bungalows, Courts and Apartments. L. W. Coffee, 
Founder. Rotary Meets Thursday 12:10. 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Downtown on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Kenneth Stewart, Mer. 
Rates, with bath, single $3 to $5; double $4.50 to $7.00. 













700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


w Franctsco 
como A. . oapen, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 











FLORIDA 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E, 2nd St. Modern 
high class tamiuy hove: catering to refined clienteie. & 
biocks from down town. W. le Spencer, Manager. 





FLORIDA—Continued 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Veer _eene Rates 


$3.00 Sir f. re$s.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, ~emenil 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 














ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtow sect A Dinkler Hote } y 
Manager Rate i $3.50 up RM Mond 
SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO o3 r a with hat? and 
shower, South's most outstanding hot« Rea able rate 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM 

ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. . 

















Luncheon on Tuesday 12:15 








o@eLAreD PARK—HOTEL MORAINE, 32 minutes from Cht- 
kfst. from 65c, Luncheon from $1 Dinner from 
Oo — mmodati« ns for groups to 25 Eu RM Mon 

12 15 


JOLIETHOTEL LOUIS JOLIET. 200 rooms 
tioned Restaurants Rotary meets every 
Frank Doyle, Managing Director. 


3 Atr-Condt- 
Tuesday 70n 


LOUISIANA 

new ORL SANS- sv. GRARL es Accommodations for 1,¢ 
. irection r 7 ee Jo hn J. O'Leary, Vice 

— A Mae Matee } 4 oo wus RM Wed 12 


MISSOURI 









CooL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Mayfair 


ALL NIGHT! 


Guest - controlled 
cir conditioning 
noiseproofing 
and a radio 


ST. LOUIS 


m every rooml 





NEW Yor« 














“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


— ROTARY. THURSDAY 






































NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms me cern potel 


designed for comfort Direction Binkier™ Hote! Leon 
Womble, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. KM Mon.. 1:00 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI_-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 


1000 baths 
Mark Schmidt, Gen, Mgr. 


rooms 
conditioned 


Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
RM Thurs., 12:15. 


COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 1,000 rooms with bath; 
4 fine restaurants; central downtown location. Paimer K. 
Suddaby, General Manager. KM Monday 12:00. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—HOTEL PATTEN. ‘‘Chattanocoga’s Leading 
Hotel."’ Weekly Rotary meetings on Thursday for thirty- 
four years. J. B. Pound, Pres 400 Rooms. Fireproof. 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca 
tion, air- —+F .. eA RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—HERRING HOTEL, 600 rooms bath. Air 
Conditioned Coffee Shop, Dining Room my ight Club. 
Archie Cooper, Manager. RM Thursday, 12:00. 
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yr. Permanence 
and Beauty in 


Oriental Kugs 


Unduplicated loveliness, 
long, practical service and 
sound value make Oriental 
rugs a wise investment in 
distinction for home and 
office. Rugs sent on ap- 
proval to Rotarians and 
their friends. 
Also an 
exceptionally fine selection 
of domestic carpeting 


For your copy of “The Rug Beautiful,” 
please send 25¢ to Dept. R8. 


- * 
Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
Established 1890 
169 North Wabash Ave. + FRAnklin 8800 
Chicago, Illinois 
The World's Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 





Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy- 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 
faithful service of your employes. Length of 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage- 
ment's interest in its employes and an important 
factor in good employer-employe relations 

Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- 
gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 


mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 





‘Every Rotarian a Friend of Youth 


| 
| 





“THE childhood shows the 
man as morning shows the 
day.” For some four decades 
Rotary has acted on a prin- 
ciple akin to this one enun 
ciated by John Milton. It has 
taught that what you put 
into your children your com- 
munity will be tomorrow 
and thus around the world 
Rotary’s 6,500 Clubs sponsor Scout 
troops, boys’ clubs, student guests at 
Club meetings, Summer camps, student 
loan funds, calf clubs, hobby fairs, ball 


teams, essay contests, candidates for 


Rotary Foundation Fellowships, and 
hundreds of other activities, the end 
result of which is better citizenship. 

Yes, Service to Youth has its eager 
champions in every Club and is the 
most widespread form of Community 
Service. 

Not every Club has its separate 
Youth Committee, nor need it have, but 
ideally here are the elements of suc- 
cessful planning for Service to Youth: 

Establish a Youth Committee of 
three, five, or more members. Choose 
them wisely. Then let that Committee: 


1. Get the facts!—about youth’s needs, 


interests, health; its recreational, educa 
tional, and vocational opportunities. 

2. Work with existing organizations! 
The thing needed most, your fact hunt 
may reveal, is support for youth-serv- 
ing groups already operating. A boys’ 
club may need leaders, the YWCA 
funds, a camp for underprivileged chil 
dren both. Myriad opportunities here! 

3. Start new youth projects—when 
they are needed. There is a need for, 
say, a teen-agers’ recreation center and 
no other body is able to initiate it 
That’s your cue! With Club backing, 
start it and see it through. Later, if the 


city wants to “take over,” splendid 
Two cautions on new projects: (a) be 
sure they’re needed, nonduplicatory, 
and socially useful; (b) keep them 
down to earth and to the point 

1. Keep the whole Club informed— 
and busy! To build esprit de corps 
there is nothing like a youth project 
which demands something from every 
man in the Club. 

No field of Rotary service offers more 
rewarding opportunities than Service 
to Youth. Any Rotarian or Club wish- 
ing to explore them further may obtain 
numerous pamphlets and papers from 
Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A. The 
basic pamphlet is Youth Service by Ro- 
tary Clubs, No. 16 (15 cents in any 
quantity). 

Someone once said that “Youth and 
white paper take any impression.” 
There is much Rotarians can do to see 
that the former takes a good one. 





If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $2. 
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“LA ninez anuncia al ho 
bre como la mafhana anun: 
el dia”. Por cuatro décad 
Rotary ha obrado con base « 
principios afines a éste expre 
sado por Milton. Ha ensenado 
que lo que pongamoOs en nu 


Rotary tros ninos se vera reflejad 
en las colectividades de mana 


na... Y asi en el mund 
entero los 6.500 clubes de Rotary patro 
cinan tropas exploradoras, clubes de 


muchachos, visitas de estudiantes a 
reuniones de club, campamentos «i 
verano, fondos de préstamos a estudia 
tes, clubes deportivos, exposiciones de la 
bores manuales, concursos de ensayos 
candidatos para becas de la Fundacio 
Rotaria, etc 

Si, las actividades pro juventud tienen 
sus partidarios entusiastas en cada club 
y son las mas difundidas entre las «¢ 
interés publico. 

No todos los clubes cuentan con w 
comité separado de actividades pro ju 
ventud, ni necesitan tenerlo, pero, ideal 
mente, éstos son los elementos para pro 
yectar satisfactoriamente dichas activi 
dades pro juventud., 

Créese un comité pro juventud «i 
tres, cinco 0 mas miembros. Seleccio 
nense éstos cuidadosamente. Después 
que dicho comité: 

1. Investigue los hechos—acerca de 
las necesidades, intereses, salud y opo) 
tunidades recreativas, educativas y pro 
fesionales de la juventud. 

2. Colabore con entidades existentes 
Lo que mas se necesita, como lo revelara 
la investigacion, as apoyar a grupos ya 
existentes que sirven a la juventud. Un 
club de muchachos puede necesitar diri 
gentes; tal o cual organizacion, fondos; 
un campamento de ninos menesterosos 


ambas cosas. 





cuando 
se necesiten. Puede necesitarse, diga- 


3. Inicie nuevas actividades 


mos, un centro recreativo para adoles- 
centes y no existir ninguna otra entidad 
que pueda crearlo, jHe alli una opor 
tunidad! Después, si la municipalidad 
quiere hacerse “argo de él, espléndido 
Dos advertencias con relacién a nuevas 
actividades: (a) asegurarse de que se 
necesitan, de que no entranhan duplica 
cion, de que sean socialmente utiles; (b) 
mantenerse en el terreno de la realidad 

4. Mantenga informado a todo el club 
—jy ocupado! Para crear espiritu de 
cuerpo no hay nada como una actividad 
pro juventud que demande algo de cada 
uno de los socios del club. 

Ningun campo de actividad rotaria 
ofrece oportunidades mas remunerado- 
ras en satisfacciones. Cualquier rotario 
y cualquier club que deseen explorar 
esto mas a fondo pueden obtener varios 
folletos y articulos de Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, E.U.A. El folleto basico es Ac- 
tividades Pro Juventud del Rotary Club, 
No. 16. 

Alguien dijo que “en la juventud y en 
papel blanco se graba cualquier impre- 
sion”. Abunda lo que los rotarios pue- 
den hacer para que sea buena la primera 
que se grabe. 
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iN DREW GEORGE 
i LATTA McCNAUGH- 
ron, soldier and 
engineer, is Canada’s permanent 
delegate to the United Nations, and 
represents that nation on the Secur- 
ity Council He is also Canadian 
Representative to the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Commission and was Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Atomic Ener- 
gy Control Board until he resigned 
recently. He served as Minister of 
National Defense for several 
months after retiring from the Ca- 
nadian Army in November, 1944. 
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What Do You Know about ILO? 


THIS FORUM FOR LABOR, EMPLOYERS, AND GOVERNMENTS 


OF 59 COUNTRIES FACES A KNOTTY TANGLE OF NEW PROBLEMS, 


Men representing labor, em 


ployers, and Governments of 59 
countries met at San 
for three weeks last Summer to 
their interrelated 
lems. It was a notable achieve 
ment—the 3lst 
of ILO, the International Labo 
Organization which was born of 
the old League of Nations and 
has survived to become a special 
ized agency of the U. N. Economi 
and Social Council 

Naturally, hotly, 
bates were the prelude to adop- 
tion of “conventions” to: 

1. Guarantee rights of workers 
and employers to organize. 

2. Establish free Government 
sponsored employment service 

3. Amend previous conventions 
on conditions of work for women 
and children. 

Sharpest cleavage came on the 
“right to organize.” 
resentatives Opposed extension of 
collective bargaining into fields 
they believe are the prerogative 
of management: determination of 
methods and means of production, 
for example, or the distribution 
and pricing of commodities and 
services. Labor men, on the othe! 
hand, served notice that they in- 
tend to press for broadening ‘‘the 
right to organize” in ways that go 
far beyond the basic question 

Herein, I believe, lies a grave 
danger not only for the best inter 
ests of labor and management, but 
for ILO itself. Should labor rep- 
resentatives insist upon having 
equal voice in many functions of 
management, employers may jus 
tifiably conclude that it is advis- 
able to withdraw al- 
together from the 


Francisco 


discuss prob 


such Conference 


contested de 


Employer rep 
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: x Merely to press a 
— | convention through 
myocationat@ an ILO Conference 
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is, after all, a victory of slight 
value because conventions take 
effect only as they are ratified by 
countries. In the early days of ILO 
there were many ratifications; 
now there are few. In 1921, for 
example, the convention on week- 
ly rates in industry 
by 55 nations; in 1946, of the 12 
[LO conventions, eight have yet to 
be ratified by a single country. 

I seriously doubt that a friend- 
ly service is done anyone by 
bringing in questions which open 
the way for zealots to jam through 
conventions which alienate large 
segments of participants and, in 
the end, do not lead to ratification. 
ILO should confine itself, I be- 
lieve, to matters on which there 
is reasonable prospect of agree- 
ment and ratification. If it does 
not, the prestige and usefulness of 


was ratified 


this unique organization is sure to 
decline. 

Sitting on the sidelines at San 
Francisco, I also saw other aspects 
of the ILO Conference of interest 
to me. Of these the most drama- 
tically obvious was the conflict be- 
tween communist and noncom- 
munist forces. The Soviet Union 
was not represented, but its view- 
point was actively expressed by 
other nations within its orbit of 
influence. Leftish delegates at- 
tacked the Marshall Plan for re- 
lief and rehabilitation of Western 
Europe and made a determined, 
but unsuccessful, attempt to un- 
seat Leon Jouhaux, labor repre- 
sentative from France. 

Also impressive to me were evi- 
dences of the strongly pressed ef- 
fort to unionize Asiatic and Afri- 
can countries. This was brought 
out by labor representatives of 
several Asiatic countries which 
also hold membership in the Asian 
Federation of Labor. 

This new body seeks to organize 


By Almon E. Roth 


Rotary Observer at the International 
Labor Conference at San Francisco 


workmen throughout that great 
area of the world in which most 
of the human race lives. I believe 
that this movement will progress 
rapidly there. Unless workers and 
employers who believe in personal! 
freedom and private enterprise 
are alert, self-seeking leftist ele- 
ments may assume command of 
this program. In countries with 
low living standards they will find 
fertile soil for seeds of acute social 
disorders. 

If the communists obtain con- 
trol of the labor-union movement 
throughout Asia, they will there 
by greatly augment their numbers 
and influence in ILO. We may be 
sure they will not overlook the 
opportunity to gain control and, if 
possible, to sabotage its program 
for the promotion of social justice 
through the codperative efforts of 
government, employers, and work- 
ers. The handwriting is on the 
wall. The attitude of delegates 
who spoke for the communist 
viewpoint at the San Francisco 
[LO Conference indicates that the 
drive is on to lessen the influence 
of private enterprise in this world- 
wide organization. 


Ito has a secretariat at Geneva, 
Switzerland, where the next Con- 
ference will be held, in June, 1949. 
It is my opinion, given the 
strength of conviction by what | 
observed at San Francisco, that 
business leaders everywhere 
should focus attention on it. If 
they do not, the original purpose 
of the International Labor Organi- 
zation may be distorted, past gains 
may be lost, and the effectiveness 
of the Organization in the future 
may be curtailed. 

ILO spells opportunity for men 
who believe in international co- 
Operation—but it also is like a 
sword. It can cut two ways. 
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—Photo: Woodstock Sentinel Review 


If your eyes are sharp—and you can take them off the faces of these very 
young ladies—you will observe that their names are Bernice and Marilyn. 
Look again at their badges and you will see a familiar emblem. It's there 
because the Rotary Club of Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, was the sponsor 
of the picnic for handicapped children at which this rare photo of childish 
naivete was snapped. But it might have been taken at any of a hundred 
other outings. For showing a good time to youngsters—especially these 


handicapped children—is a favored activity of Rotarians ‘round the world. 
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THE ATOM 


A Keport to the People 


PLAIN WORDS ABOIL 
ASSEMBLY WILL BREAK IT. 


A. G. L. McNaughton 


THAT THE GENERAI 


By Gen. 


Canadian Repr 


HE third regular session of 


the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, now under way 
in Paris, has particular 
cance for the future of the peoples 
of the world because the delegates 
there, representing 5S nations, 
have before them the question of 
the international control of atomic 
energy. This matter went to the 
General Assembly not as an item 
of routine business, but in con- 
sequence of a resolution of the 
Security Council taken on June 
22, 1948, which transmitted to the 
General Assembly and to the 
member nations of the United Na- 
tions three reports made by the 
United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission “as a matter of spe- 
cial concern.” 

These words, in the studied 
moderation of language used by 
the Security Council, are meant to 
be emphatic. Emphasis is indeed 
needed to describe adequately the 
seriousness of the situation now 
reached in the Atomic Energy 
Commission where proposals ad- 
vanced by the Soviet Union and 
echoed by Soviet 
met in head-on collision with the 
project for the effective control of 
atomic energy which has been 
carefully developed by the ma- 
jority of the members of the Com 
mission and is based on proposals 
originally put forward by the 
United States. * 

It is most needful that this sit 
uation, and its potentially dread 
ful consequence if uncorrected, 


signifi- 


*These proposals were de bat ed pro and 
con by Frederick Osbor d Andre A 
Gromyko in Tue Rorarian for July, 1947 
For a list of other articles on the atomic 
control problem see page 11 
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satellites have 
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United Nations Atomic Energy Commtssion 








should be made widely known and 
that people everywhere should 
take care to understand it in all 
its varied aspects and implica- 
tions. This is necessary because it 
is only from the background of an 
informed and alert public opinion 
that we can expect representa- 
tives in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to be able to 
grip this situation and to insist on 
action to resolve the “impasse” 
which now exists and so restart 













the hopeful progress which had 
been made in working out the 
terms of an agreement for the 
control of atomic energy which 
would ensure its use for peaceful 
purposes only. 

Only three years ago two atomic 
bombs fell upon Japan. More than 
115,000 peeple were killed. An- 
other 110,000 were injured. Those 
two bombs delivered by two 
planes with small crews packed 
an explosive concentration equal 
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to 40,000 tons of TNT—a concen- 
tration of energy which a short 
time before would have required 
for delivery at least 10,000 aircraft 
manned by perhaps 100,000 crew. 

Development and use of the 
atomic bomb in the Second World 
War had one main objective, 
which was to bring an end to the 
hostilities as quickly and deci- 
sively as possible. That objective 
was accomplished in the quick 
surrender of Japan. As a result, 
the atomic bomb has become es- 
tablished as a military weapon of 
the first importance. 

The shock and the horror and 
the continuing dread deriving 
from those events are with us yet 
and will remain an ever-present 
anxiety which will urgently con- 
front the world until arrange- 
ments are entered into, not only 
for the prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy for destructive pur- 
poses, but, even more important, 
for the creation of safeguards and 
controls which will give certainty 
to the universal enforcement of 
this prohibition. This may lead 
ultimately to the abolition of war 
itself. 

Atomic energy is not just an- 































Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Drepetch 


other military weapon. The evi- 
dence shows clearly that the pos- 
sibilities for the beneficial peace- 
ful uses of this form of energy are 
literally incalculable. In medi- 
cine, in chemistry, in biology, in 
metallurgy, in engineering, tools 
of such novelty and power and 
aptness to the task in hand have 
been made available that, where- 
ever they have been freed for use, 
the frontiers of knowledge are be- 
ing pressed back and the vistas of 
human understanding widened in 
a most remarkable fashion. These 
are inspiring possibilities which 
intrigue the imagination and 
everyone would be happy if they 
were able to facilitate this search 
for new knowledge by contribut- 
ing the information and the help 
which they may have available. 
But, unfortunately, as matters 
stand, it is not in all fields that 
there is freedom to give or to use 
information. Nor can this be so at 
present, for the materials which 
release atomic energy have a dual 
character. They are useful in the 
peaceful arts, but they are also 
highly dangerous and in the 
hands of unscrupulous persons, 
even in comparatively minute 
quantities, may be a 
terrible menace to our 
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*The Key”—picturing 
the point that atomic 
control comes first in 
the outmoding of wars. 
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security. 

It is for this reason 
that, in all matters re- 
lated to atomic energy, 
the requirements of na- 


must take 
There can be no com- 
promise of security until the posi 
tion has been made s 
of an international agreement for 


x ; 
he control of 


tional defense 


edence. 


prec- 


afe by means 
atomic energy 
which will give acceptable safe 
guards 

The limiting factor on the 
peaceful development of atomic 
energy, particularly in its applica 
tion to 


uses, 1S 


power and other large 
inter- 
control 


the absence of this 
national agreement for its 
and regulation. Thus the best 
service which can now be ren- 
dered toward freeing atomic en- 
ergy for beneficial use is to do 
everything possible to develop 
this agreement under which we 
may hope that all nations may 
come to have confidence that 
atomic energy will be used for 
peaceful purposes only. 

Solution of this problem is nota 
simple matter. The 
Nature being uncovered by the 
scientists cannot be wiped from 
the world’s memory by edict or 
decree. material is 
present on this earth and it cannot 
be disposed of forever by burying 
it or by sinking it in the sea, even 
if we should wish to do so. Nor 
will mankind consent to be de- 
prived of the advantages of atomic 
energy merely because of the de- 
structive possibilities of its mis- 
use. 

It was with a deep realization 


secrets of 
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of both the military and the eco- 
nomic implications of atomic en- 
ergy that scientists, military men, 
and statesmen, even before Hiro- 
shima, started thinking of this 
problem which had been created 
and which could only be solved in 
international agreement 

The first step toward the crea- 
tion of such an international 


agreement was made very shortly 

after the termination of the war 

by the United States, Great Brit- 

ain, and Canada in a decla- 

ration issued at Washing- \, 

ton, D. C., on November 15 eb 
; ; * 


1945. Recognizing the need 
for an international agree 
ment, these nations pro- 
posed as a matter of great 
urgency the setting up of 
a commission under the 
United Nations to study the 
problem and to make rec- 
ommendations for its con 
trol. 

This was followed by a 
meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United 
States, the United King- 
dom, and the U.S.S.R. in 
Moscow in December, 1945, 
at which the Washington 
proposals were endorsed 
These three Governments 
then invited France, China, 
and Canada to join with 
them in sponsoring the pro- 
posals at the General Assembly 
At the meeting of the General 
Assembly on January 24, 146, 
in London, the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission was 
established by unanimous resolu- 
tion. 

This Commission is composed 
of delegates from each of the 11 
countries represented on the Se- 
curity Council, as well as Canada, 
when Canada is not a member of 
the Security Council It was 
charged with making specific pro- 
posals, among other matters, “for 
the control of atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to ensure its use 
only for peaceful purposes,” and 
“for effective safeguards by way 
of inspection and other means to 
protect complying States against 
the hazards of violations and eva- 
sions.” 

When the Commission first met 
in New York in June, 1946, it was 
presented with two different plans 
for the control of atomic energy— 
one proposed by the United States 
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and the other by the Soviet Union. 

The United States proposal 
called for the formation of an In- 
ternational Atomic Development 
Authority, which would foster 
beneficial uses of atomic energy 
and would control atomic activi- 
ties in all nations either by direct 
ownership, by management, or by 
supervision, in the case of activi- 
ties potentially dangerous to 
world security, or by a licensing 
and inspection system in the case 


Roy Justus in the Minneapolis 


oy Zac LF 








“Dangerous Alarm Clock’’—an artist’s remind- 
er that public apathy may have serious results. 


of other activities. This system of 
control would be set up by stages 
and after it was in operation, the 
manufacture of atomic bombs 
would cease. Existing bombs 
would be disposed of, and the 
world Authority would be given 
information regarding the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. In addition, 
the United States proposal empha- 
sized that the veto of the five 
Great Powers in the Security 
Council should not apply in the 
event that any nation was charged 
with having violated the interna- 
tional agreement not to develop 
or use atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes. I may say that the 
proposals made by the United 
States accorded very closely with 
the views of the Government of 
Canada, and of many other na- 
tions in the Western world, as to 
how atomic energy might be 
brought under control. 

On the other hand, the Soviet 
Government put forward a plan 
which differed fundamentally. It 





proposed the immediate outlaw- 
ing of the atomic bomb and the 
destruction of all existing stocks 
of atomic weapons “within a 
three-month period.” To this end 
the Soviet delegate tabled a draft 
convention which, he said, should 
be negotiated forthwith as the 
first step toward the establish- 
ment of a system of international 
control. 

To the majority of the Commis- 
sion, the idea that the menace to 
world peace presented by the 
atomic bomb could be solved sim- 
ply by the signing of an interna- 
tional agreement to prohibit its 
use or manufacture seemed very 
unreal. The experiences of the 
last 25 years have shown that in- 
ternational agreements alone are 
not enough to safeguard the 
peace. 

The prohibition by itself of the 
use and manufacture of the 
atomic bomb at the present time 
would merely seriously reduce the 
military strength of the United 
States, the only nation now in 
possession of atomic bombs, at 
least on any scale which would 
suffice to make atomic war. It 
would be an act of unilateral dis- 
armament which would give no 
assurance that any country en- 
gaged in atomic-energy activities 
would not, or could not, make and 
use the bomb in the future. Fis- 
sionable material, the essential 
substance for such peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy as the de- 
velopment of industrial power, is 
also the explosive element of the 
bomb, and in the absence of ef- 
fective inspection and control 
could readily be diverted clandes- 
tinely from peaceful to military 
uses by a nation secretly prepar- 
ing for atomic war. 

For these reasons, most mem- 
bers of the Commission are in 
agreement that the prohibition of 
the use or manufacture of the 
atomic bomb should form part of 
an over-all control plan. They 
hold that when such prohibitions 
are put into effect, they should be 
accompanied by the applications 
of safeguards, such as interna- 
tional inspection of all countries, 
to ensure that no secret activities 
in atomic energy were in progress. 

Prohibition of atomic weapons, 
standing by itself, is littke more 
than a pious hope, but prohibition 
as a part of a comprehensive and 
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thorough system of effective con- 
trol starting with thorough inter- 
national ownership of all fission- 
able material in trust for the na- 
tions of the world is something 
else again. This seems so ele- 
mentary that it has been difficult 
to realize that the Soviet Union 
was really serious in its simple 
prohibition convention. It was 
felt that no doubt must be left on 
this point, and so during this last 
year fully half the time and atten- 
tion of the members of the Com- 
mission has been devoted to a me- 
ticulous reéxamination of the 
Soviet proposals in detail to make 
abundantly certain that no possi- 
ble misconception of their purport 
should stand in the way of agree- 
ment. 

However, it is now evident that 
there is no misconception and 
there thus remains a very wide 
gap between the views of the 
U.S.S.R., now echoed by the 
Ukraine, and those of the rest of 
the Commission, who have re- 
jected these proposals as “com- 
pletely ignoring the existing tech- 
nical knowledge of the problem or 
providing an adequate basis for 
effective international control and 
the elimination of atomic weapons 
from national armaments.” 


To summarize: The Soviet 
proposals are that there should be 
a treaty for the mere prohibition 
of atomic weapons without con- 
trol, that the five Great Powers 
should retain a veto on atomic 
matters in the Security Council, 
and that atomic energy should be 
exploited and developed by na- 
tions themselves as they may feel 
inclined. The majority of the 
Atomic Energy Commission be- 
lieve these proposals are the nega- 
tion of international control be- 
cause they leave out of account 
every element on which such a 
control could be developed and 
made effective. 

In contrast with the Soviet pro- 
posals the plan which has been 
evolved by the majority is based 
on a strict acceptance of the scien- 
tific facts inherent in the very 
nature of atomic energy and on 
the logical conclusions which fol- 
low therefrom. Put briefly, it is a 
great experiment in international 
collaboration. 

The majority plan provides for 
the creation of an International 
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The Problem in Review 


Hiroshima was bombed in Au- 
gust, 1945. Here for your conve- 
nience is a list of articles in THE 
ROTARIAN on major implications 
of that pivotel event in world 
history. 


Now That We've 
Atom—Arthur H. Compton (Oct., 
1945). A notable preview a scant 
two months after the first bomb 
exploded of the now acute prob 
lem of atomic control. 


The Atomic Bomb: Should the 
U. N. 
It?—Sir Norman Angell and Hat 
ton W. Summers, a debate (Nov., 
1945). 


Security Council Control 


The Atomic Bomb and the 
Price of Peace—Sir William 
Beveridge (Jan., 1946). Sover- 


eignty must be modified. 


Ideals and The Bomb—Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet (June, 1946). The 
moral aspect. 


Burst the 


Atomic Power for Peace—Sam- 
uel K. Allison (July, 1946). New 
energy for industry 

By-Products of the 
Bomb Raymond E 
(Aug., 1946). Atomic 
medicine and in research 


Atomic 
Zirkle 
uses in 


Leaders for the Atomic Age— 
Walter B. Pitkin (Dec., 1946). 
How to get them 

To Survive We Must Serve— 
Arthur H. Compton (June, 1947). 
The 
Atomic Age 


moral challenge of the 


How Should We Control 
Atomic Energy?—Frederick Os 
and Andrei A. Gromyko, 

1947). The U.S 
Soviet proposals 


born 
(July, and the 


a debate 


Looking Ahead—Albert Ein- 
stein; World State? (a sympo- 
sium)—W. T. Holliday, Clarence 


K. Streit, Sir Norman 


(June, 1948). 


Angell 











WE AGREE 
1. Outlaw the bomb. 
‘2. Punish violators. 
3. Use atomic energy 


for peaceful purposes. 


Cut / 

















A control plan 


naturally __- 
then well Junk 
our bombs. 








No, away with 


bombs first (other 
countries will 
have them soon)/ 





SECURITY COUNCIL VETO? 


eas a 
on atomic 
‘matters 
only / 


Yes 
(period h, 





No/ 
(The veto was 
your own 
idea Som) 
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preserve 

national 

sovereignty 
..No meddling! 
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Atomic Authority which would 
own in trust for the nations of the 
world all uranium and thorium 
after they are taken from the 
ground, and which would control 
the extent of mining of such ores 
Production would be strictly re- 
lated to consumption and there 
would be no accumulated stocks 
to cause anxiety. The Authority 
would own, operate, and manage 
all facilities handling dangerous 
amounts of fissionable material 
It would conduct research in the 
field of atomic energy and freely 
license research in nondangerous 
quantities to scientists with full 
publication of findings in this 
field. The Authority would allot 
quotas to each nation in accord 
ance with the provisions of the 
proposed Atomic Energy Treaty 
and would build and 
plants within a nation’s quota. No 
nation would be permitted to own 
dangerous quantities of atomic 
fuels or plants for making them 
Atomic weapons would be pro- 
hibited. The Authority would be 
empowered to ascertain resources 
and prevent secret activities 
After more than 240 meetings 
over a period of two years, the 


operate 


IF MANKIND IS 
NOT TO PERISH 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


THE awful fact is that humanity 
now has the power to commit sui- 
cide. The awful question is 
whether such an unspeakable ca- 
tastrophe can be averted. The an- 
swer depends upon whether war 
can be abolished. And the answer 
to that depends upon whether men 
and women in sufficient numbers 
can be brought to a new view and 
way of life. 

On this there is general agree- 
ment among thoughtful people. An 
English churchman, J. H. Oldham, 
has voiced the belief that “without 
a fundamental change in outlook 
and purposes mankind must per- 
ish.” An American nonchurchman, 
Lewis Mumford, has declared that 
nothing short of a complete reori- 
entation of life can avail to save 
us from destruction. “Conversion,” 
he maintains, “must precede any 
outer change or transformation.” 
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majority of the Commission has 
decided that “no other solution 
will meet the known facts, pre- 
vent rivalries in this most danger- 
ous field, and fulfill the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference.” The 
International Authority which the 
Commission proposes to establish 
will provide the greatest possible 
guaranty of security for the par- 
ticipating countries and ensure 
complying States against “the 
hazards of willful violations and 
evasions.” Only with such a sys- 
tem operating satisfactorily would 
countries possessing atomic weap- 
ons be justified in disposing of 
their stocks of bombs and facilities 
for making them, turning over to 
international control their atomic- 
energy establishments, and giving 
to the world their secrets for the 
production of atomic energy. 
The Soviet Union continually 
raises two stock arguments 
against the majority plan. The 
first is that the proposals are de- 
signed to perpetuate a United 
States monopoly. The facts are 
quite to the contrary. The United 
States has proposed to relinquish 
its present advantages and to vest 
them in a world Authority with 














“Turn that corner or crash.”’* 


What hope is there of salvation 
from atomic or bacterial warfare 
if we face the unparalleled crisis 
in which we now find ourselves 
with blunted sensibilities, and with 
the belief that self-interest is the 
one rule of life and force the only 
dependable reliance? It is the 
simple truth to say, “Without a 
fundamental change in outlook and 
purposes, mankind must perish.” 
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proper safeguards, and it has pro- 
posed this in order that dangerous 
international rivalries in the field 
of atomic energy might cease 
This proposal is not only realistic 
but it is highly imaginative and 
prophetic. I[t expresses the only, 
known basis on which the safety 
of the world can rest in the future 
There is no doubt whatever about 
the sincerity of those who have 
made this offer. 

The second reiterated Soviet 
argument is that the majority 
plan would interfere with the 
prerogatives of sovereign States 
But any effective system of inter- 
national control of atomic energy 
must involve the vesting of powet 
in a central authority and to this 
extent States will in consequence 
relinquish the exercise by them- 
selves of some aspects of their 
sovereignty. This is not abandon- 
ing the aspects of sovereignty in 
question; it is a voluntary provi- 
sion for their effective use. 

The main points in the majority 
plan concerning jurisdiction are to 
be found in the principles that 
each nation should agree to accept 
an equitable quota out of the 
world total of atomic energy and 
that each nation will agree to ac- 
cept for itself the same form of in- 
ternational inspection that is con- 
sidered necessary for everyone. 
These principles contain nothing 
that is invidious to the prestige or 
real interest of any nation. 

Such is the “impasse” which de- 
veloped in the Atomic Energy 
Commission and such is the state 
of affairs which made it evident 
that the issue raised should be 
taken to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations now meeting 
in Paris. 

In proposing that the Security 
Council should be invited to ac- 
cept this course, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission made it quite 
clear that the majority of its mem- 
bers did not regard this action as 
any acceptance of defeat or con- 
fession of failure in the Commis- 
sion’s attempts to achieve a proper 
system for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy. Quite the 
contrary. The majority members 
expressed their certainty that 
they had evolved and set forth in 
their reports the technical frame- 
work of a system of control which 
would be satisfactory and which, 
in the [Continued on page 50] 
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The Way ‘Norman’ Does It 


By Paul D. Green 


a SELL Mr. or Mrs. Some- 


one your goods on credit. Bills 
and, finally, dunning letters are 
ignored. You don’t want to lose 
but you do want the 
account paid! 

How far should you go to get 
your money: 

That’s the practical—and eth- 
ical—question inherent in the 
business of that expert bill collec- 
tor commonly known as the skip 
tracer. To illustrate, let me tell 
you about one I know. Call him 
Norman. 

Norman is a short, ruddy-faced, 
baldheaded man with rimless 
glasses who looks more like a 
pleasant druggist than a sleuth. 
He has very little faith in letters, 
and lots of it in the value of a 
telephone call or personal visit. 

Take the case of the woman 
who owed a department store $180 
for dresses she had long since dis- 
carded. Norman’s immediate prob- 
lem was to learn the whereabouts 
of the woman’s working husband, 
who was responsible for her bills. 

Fortified with a complete report 
on his past credit record, and a 
partial family history, Norman 
called up the woman. She had an 
odd name—Sputz—so when he got 
a “Hello,” he said: 

“This is Mr. Sputz, and I’m 
looking for Sam Johnson.” 

“Why, there’s no Mr. Johnson 
here,” the lady re- 
plied, “but by a pe- 
culiar coincidence 
my name is Sputz.” 

“Is that so?’’ 
Norman said in 
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mock surprise. “The 
only other Sputz I ever 
heard of was Sam Sputz 
from Fort Worth, Tex- 
as. I’m from Dallas.” 
At this stage a nicely 
modulated Southern ac- 
cent crept into his 
voice. 

“Well, now isn’t that 
nice?” Mrs. Sputz said agreeably. 
“Sam would certainly be glad to 
see you. Why don’t you come up 
to the apartment so we can talk 
over old times?” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Sputz, but I 
have to be leaving town this eve- 
ning. By the way, where is Sam 
now? I certainly would like to 
get in touch with him.” 

“Oh, he’s working at the A. B. C. 
Knitting Mills in Toronto, Can- 
ada,” she offered. “I’m expecting 
to join him later.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs 
Sputz. I'll try to drop in and see 
you next time I’m in town,” said 
Norman, hanging up. The same 
day he dispatched the papers to 
a Canadian agent who promptly 
got a judgment against Mr. Sputz, 
who would probably have been 
chagrined if he learned how his 
wife’s curiosity had tripped him 
up. 

Every case, big and small, is a 
personal challenge to a good skip 
tracer. Their fees run from 25 to 
50 percent of the amounts col- 
lected, depending on the age of 
the account. The important thing 
when a skip tracer gets an account 
for collection is to determine im- 
mediately whether it is collectible 
at all. If there’s the slightest 
chance that a bill will eventually 
be made good, a skip tracer will 
pursue it if it takes years, which 
it sometimes does. 

Once Norman had to collect a 





bill from a woman who was un 
married and usually worked for a 
living When he _ ecalled_= on 
her, she pleaded temporary em 
barrassment, but she'd 
make good the account as soon as 


swore 


her circumstances were straight 
After a little cautiou 
inquiry, Norman learned she had 


ened out. 


done considerable selling in the 
past. One of his numerous con 
tacts among the department stores 
had asked him if he knew of a 
good road salesman. Norman rec 
ommended the woman, who is still 
selling infants’ wear across the 
continent. She has paid off her 
obligation long since 

Another time, when he called 
on a professional man to pay an 
old bill of $240, he found him in 
slightly adverse circumstances. 

“Well, when do you think you 
can pay this bill?” Norman asked 
patiently. 

“T think I could start paying in 
about a year,” the man said 

“Well, I'll go you better than 
that,” offered Norman. “Suppose 
we let you alone for 18 months.” 

A year and a half later, when 
he called on the man, he grate- 
fully began paying off the old debt 
and cleared it up in short order. 

Norman enlists the free-lance 
and often unsuspecting aid of 
doormen, real-estate agents, 
neighbors, and friends in tracing 
delinquents. He has found that 
gossipy women neighbors are 
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It's a laudable impulse to ‘find out 
for yourself''—except around fresh-paint 
jobs. At my gas station, where painting 
is almost continuous, | beat the popular 
urge this way: On each new job | hang 
the customary WET PAINT signs. But in 
addition on each sign | add: SAMPLE— 
TEST HERE. An arrow points to a big 
dab of paint in the corner of the sign. 
My customers chuckle . . . and leave my 


work unmolested. 
—Franklyn Sturgis, Jr., Lee, Mass 





Shakespeare might have said: ‘Sweet 
are the uses of avarice." When the lowly 
potato of the New World was introduced 
into the Old World, French farmers 
scorned it. A certain nobleman, inter- 
ested in promoting the vegetable, hit on 
this idea: he planted several acres to 
potatoes, then at harvest time posted 
signs reading: “These pommes de ferre 
[ground apples] are raised exclusively 
for the nobility to eat. Do not touch on 
danger of severe punishment." Guards 
watched the plot by day but not by 
night. Soon the field was stripped—and 


France grew potatoes. So the story goes. 
—Oscar Nussmann, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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What a woman can do to stir ambition 
in a man—even a very young man—was 
proved to me years ago when | was 
teaching school. A boy who stood near 
the bottom of his class asked to be 
promoted at once to the next grade. | 
told him that was impossible. “But if | 
could only be in Katie's class," the lad 
stammered, blushing, ‘'! know I'd do lots 
better." Then | understood. Katie was 
pretty, with her long curls; moreover, 
she was my star pupil. "All right," | 
finally said, “if you can keep up your 
work''—and | implied, but didn't say, 
“with Katie." By the end of the term 
it was Katie who had to hustle to keep 
up with her young admirer. 


—Mrs. A. N. Leiterman, Kakabeka Falls, 
Ont., Canada 
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suckers for a little “dirt” to dis- 
cuss at the sewing circle or bridge 
club, and will exchange reams of 
pertinent information for good 
material. When he uses outside 
agents, he prefers attractive girls, 
well dressed, particularly for 
entering high-class apartment 
houses. A doorman would stop a 
male investigator and ask him his 
business before admitting him, 
but the girls get by easily. When 
they question a doorman about a 
party who has moved, they never 
say: 

“Where did Mr. McGillicuddy 
move to?” because that’s the tip- 
off that they don’t know him. 
They say, instead: 

“T’d like to see Mr. McGillicud- 
dy,” knowing full well he’s moved 
away. If the doorman recollects 
McGillicuddy as a chap who took 
good care of him at Christmas, 
he’ll raise every tenant out of his 
sleep to learn his whereabouts, if 
he doesn’t already know. 

Norman finds good _ pickings 
among professions—actors, writ- 
ers, radio announcers, or people 
connected with them. They all 
have a tendency to overreach 
themselves in trying to keep 
ahead of the mob. Frequently de- 
partment stores have to jog them 
with a visitation from Norman to 
get their accounts straight. 

He also runs into a number of 
phoney or legitimate but impov- 
erished European refugees from 
royal houses. To break these peo- 
ple down, he often has to ring in 
the appropriate French, German, 
or Italian dialect. If he comes 
across an unfamiliar nationality, 
however, he pretends he’s Bul- 
garian, just to make himself a 
foreigner. 


Wrong Methods Deplored 


By Louts Spencer 
Collection Service Manager 
Oakland, California 


As ONE engaged in the collec- 
tion business more than 25 years, 
I register a strong 
disapproval of the 
skip-tracer meth- 
ods as described 
by Mr. Green. Yet 
it is true that the 
job of finding peo- 
ple can be exas- 
perating. 


Spencer 





The cheat will, of course, resort 
to any scheme to hide his identity 
But many people are “lost” wit 
no intention to defraud a credito: 
Often they have had financial re- 
verses and have moved from plac¢ 
to place to find work, and hav 
simply neglected to inform cred- 
itors. To assume that such people 
are criminals and then adopt de- 
meaning methods of tracing them 
is wrong. 

gut why is it so many mer- 
chants expect the professional col- 
lector to be ruthless? If he object 
to such suggestions, he may lose 
the business. If he becomes hard- 
boiled, he sullies his self-respect 
and may lose his reputation 
That’s a dilemma sometime 
forced on collectors by well-mean- 
ing but thoughtless clients. And 
it’s an aspect which is often over- 
looked in discussions of this kind 


Overselling Makes Debtors 
Thinks D. D. Monroe 


Abstractor 
Clayton, New Mexico 


Hicu-pressure selling, 
overselling, and insufficient in- 
vestigation of the 
buyer’s ability to 
pay — these, I 
think, are prime 
sources of bad ac- ~*~ o- 
counts. No real a 
Rotarian would aay 
sell a man with a 

a monthly income 
of $150 a $3,000 
automobile. He knows that though 
the man might manage to pay for 
it, he could not maintain it and 
at the same time meet his fam- 
ily’s other needs. 

In towns the size of mine 
(3,200), where everyone knows 
everyone, there is little need for 
professional bill collectors, but in 
little centers and big ones there 
is always present the question: 
to what degree is the debtor’s 
welfare more important than the 
debt? This, to me, is certainly a 
moot question. How much em- 
phasis shall we place on money? 
Shall we hold a dollar so close to 
our eye that we can see nothing 
else? The cautious businessman 
never has to face the issue be- 
cause he never permits accounts 
to reach a point where they 
jeopardize the debtor. 
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It’s a Problem for Doctors 


Notes F. J. R. Forster, M. D. 


Medical Specialist 
Stratford. Ont., Canada 


I+ IS well known that few busi- 
professions show a 
poorer rate of 
account collection 
than the medical 
profession, but 
doctors are im- 
proving. They are 
mailing their bill- 
ings more prompt- 
ly and using more 
efficient collection 
methods. When patients ignore 
three or four notices or flatly re- 
fuse to pay, the doctor does well 
to place the account in the hands 
of a reliable collector. 

The practice of medicine is, of 
course, fundamentally a humani- 
tarian service—and the doctor 
who is true to himself and his 
profession never forgets it. Thus, 
every year, he writes off many 
accounts, especially of elderly 
people. Last month I cancelled 
an operation fee for cataract re- 
moval in the case of an old man 
who was working when I oper- 
ated two years ago, but who now 
has only an old-age pension as 
income. The peace of mind the 
cancellation gave the old gentle- 
man and his wife was worth 
double my fee. 
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Care on Credit Saves Customers 


Says Harley E. Rice 


Hospital Administrator 
Stoneham, Massachusetts 


A FALSE economic philosophy 
has crept into the thinking of 
many people. It 
is the notion that 
every man is en- 
titled to the things 
he thinks he needs 
whether he can 
pay for them or 
not. It results in 
a new indifference Rice 
toward debts and 

a consequent weakening of the 
free-enterprise system. 

People are, it is true, more im- 
portant than money, and their 
welfare must be considered in 
collecting debts. In my work, 
hospitals, this means finding the 
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dividing line between those need- 
ing social-service aid and those 
needing credit and satisfying 
the need by one means or an- 
other. In other lines, these same 
ends can be approached, I feel, 
by using greater care in credit 
extension—to save people of weak 
financial ability from falling into 
the position of defaulters—which 
generates so much resentment, 
rebellion, and illwill. 





Collecting Has Risks, but .. . 


Feels Arthur S. FitzGerald 


Chartered Accountant 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 


A CERTAIN account I know of 
had been paid, but by error was 
not credited to the 
customer. The bill 
was given to a 
collector. Finding 
the customer out, 
the collector left 
a card in public 
view addressed to 
him. Angered, the 
customer, whose 
credit was 100 percent, held the 
principal responsible and refused 
to do any further business with 
him. 

The professional collector is 
necessary, but the creditor who 
hires him must feel a responsi- 
bility for his methods. Collections 
that would financially cripple the 
well-meaning debtor or harm his 
family should be postponed. That 
is only common humanity. It is 
also good business. 

How much to pay the collector? 
Twenty-five to 50 percent, de- 
pending on the age of the ac- 
count, or costs plus 25 percent of 
the balance. 





FitzGerald 


We Never Sue a Debtor 
Says William Calder MacKay 


Department-Store Manager 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Mosr merchants in New Zea- 
land would sooner have a cus- 
tomer buy fewer goods—and be 
able to pay for them—than to 
overbuy. In one exception a 
woman got a raw deal. Two fel- 
low merchants went to the seller 
and told him to return the goods 
he had taken back. To offset his 
loss the two men—both Rotarians 


—said they would 
cover two-thirds 
of it and that he 
must stand one- 
third. But, they 
said, the woman 
must get the goods. 
And she did. 
Occasionally a 
customer is a dead beat. But our 
firm, organized in 1928, has never 
sued. If we make a mistake in 
granting credit, we write off the 
debt. Though we are the largest 
sellers on the installment plan in 
New Zealand, on $250,000 time- 
payment sales last year we wrote 
off less than $8,000 
that is recoverable. In some cases 
we sit down with a hard-pressed 
buyer and discuss his problem— 
perhaps reducing payments for a 
while. That salvages goodwill 
and perhaps a customer. If the 
buyer cannot meet obligations, he 
must always be left with goods to 
the value of money he has paid. 





MacKay 
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Get It Straight— First! 


Urges Harold ]. Snell 


Optometrist 
Red Deer, Aliz., Canada 


Too easy credit may be the 
greatest single cause of friction 
over unpaid bills, 
but another runs 
it a close second. 
It is the lack of a 
firm understand- 
ing between buyer 
and seller, profes- 
sional man and 
client, at the time Snell 
credit is being ex- 

tended. Let there be no mistake 
as to when and how payment of 
the account is to be made, and 
the bargain and agreement are 
well begun. 

And if it goes bad, if the buyer 
defaults turn the account over to 
a professional collector? Cer- 
tainly, if the buyer continues to 
ignore repeated requests for pay- 
ment. And let the collector go as 
far as the laws of the land allow. 

One problem professional men 
have is that the client who is re- 
sisting collection claims their 
services were never satisfactory. 


a 





He uses it as an excuse. It is a 
very difficult problem — but, 
again, a definite initial under- 
standing helps avoid it. 
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bA trainee for the search-rescue service learns 
parachuting in the RCAF school in the Rockies. 
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Paratroopers of Peace 


WITH RESCUE METHODS LEARNED IN WAR 


CANADA NOW AIDS ENDANGERED CIVILIANS. 


As THE BIG Canso amphibian 
took off from Halifax and headed 
north, King Winter was trying 
for a Spring comeback. Aboard 
were eight Royal Canadian Air 
Force men, a nursing sister, and 
a sick-bay attendant of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. 

Some hours later the great 
plane made a tricky landing in 
Harrington Harbor on the bleak, 
north zoast of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. There it took aboard 
14-year-old Glinda Roberts, dan- 
gerously ill with pneumonia, and 
managed to take off through 
newly formed ice. 

The nurse kept Glinda alive 
with oxygen until she reached 
the modern hospital at Goose Bay 
Airport, Labrador. Then came an 
SOS from Mutton Bay, back near 
Harrington, where an expectant 
mother was suffering internal 
hemorrhages. Off went the Canso 
again, but high waves and moun- 
tains cut off both the seaward and 
landward approaches. Next day, 
however, a landing was made and 
the sick woman, within a matter 
of hours, was in a Halifax hos- 
pital. 

“AN EXCITING THREE-DAY 
2000-MILE ADVENTURE,” said 
newspapers. “All in a week’s 
work,” remarked the Canso’s 
crew. For they belong to the 
RCAF’s search and rescue serv- 
ice, to which such flights are 
routine the Dominion over. 

In World War II the techniques 
of rescuing combat personnel 
reached a high state of develop- 
ment. Could they not serve man 
in peace as well? The Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
believed they could and should. 
A year ago this agency of the 
United Nations—one of the less 
publicized U. N. bodies which are 
proving that nations can work 
together—asked its members to 
retain the search and rescue facil- 


By W. J. Banks 


ities of their military air forces 
and adapt them to protection of 
international civil air travellers. 

One result is that in the United 
States the Army Air Force ‘is 
ready to search for and aid all 
crash victims. Another is that in 
Canada the RCAF bears this re- 
sponsibility, and also, where prac- 
tical, will go to the aid of endan- 
gered civilians, provided that help 
is not possible through normal 
channels. 

Other agencies may be called 
upon for assistance. Army para- 
troopers, for example, played a 
prominent role in “Operation 
Canon.” Canon John H. Turner 
accidentally discharged his rifle 
as he returned from a seal hunt 
to his tiny mission home at Moffet 
Inlet in northern Baffin Land. 
The bullet lodged in his brain. 
With the help of frightened Eski- 
mos, Mrs. Joan Turner carried 
her husband to his bed. 

Except for two wee daughters, 
there was no other white person 
nearer than Arctic Bay, 70 miles 
away. A willing Eskimo friend 
made the two-day journey over 
treacherous ice to the trading post 
there, whence a radio message 
reached the outside world. 

Then a big plane circled over- 
head and four men—one a doctor 
—parachuted to a small, frozen 
lake near-by. 

Now began a seven-week vigil 
in the arctic Winter night. Even 
indoors, a glass of water froze 
solid. As doctor and wife fought 
for a life, the others searched 
through blizzards to find a land- 
ing place for the rescue plane. 

Several times the Dakota craft 
hovered over Moffet to reconnoi- 
ter or drop supplies. 


But when a land- g¢owwuwitrs 
ing place had been 2 Is 
marked out, foul — = 
weather delayed the £ i= 
landing, Finally g§ a 
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me the desired break in the 
ards and down dropped the 
lane on a lake several miles from 
he mission. Next day Canon 
furner was in a Winnipeg hos- 
nital, where he continued his 
heroic fight which, sad to say, 
vas unsuccessful. Shortly after- 
ward the amazing Joan Turner 
.ve birth to a third daughter! 
It takes trained men for such 
search-rescue work and the Do- 
minion gets them from a school 
at Jasper, Alberta, in the heart of 
the Canadian Rockies. The train- 
ing is regarded as the toughest in 
Canada’s armed services. The 
course includes a measure of 
medicine, even obstetrics! 
Search-rescue also takes spe- 
cialized gear. One new piece is a 
full medical kit which can be 
parachuted without any chance 
of breakage to even the most deli- 
cate instrument. A standard piece 


is the famous Lindholme gear for 
sea rescue. Then, too, there’s the 
air-ground emergency code devel- 
oped internationally. It is a set of 
simple signals which sufferers 
spell out on the ground with 
strips of fabric. 

Twenty-seven planes spotted 
across the Dominion make up the 
RCAF search-rescue air fleet, but 
there are a number of fast ocean- 
going craft as well. Recently one 
sailed from Canada’s West Coast 
to the East via the Panama Canal 
Kn route it received weather 
data and supplies, and at many 
ports abundant hospitality, from 
the United States and Mexico. 

International coéperation, in- 
deed, is the keynote of the well- 
integrated American and Cana- 
dian search and rescue services, 
which stand ready to succor those 
in peril from tropical waters to 
the northernmost icepacks. 


The para-rescuer (right) lands with a full kit, gets directions by “walkie-talkie.”’ 
. . « Helicopters in Canada’s search-rescue service gently hoist crash victims aboard 
with a hydraulic winch. ... Below right is Mrs. Joan Turner, heroine of “Operation 
Canon,” with her two tiny daughters, an Eskimo friend, and rescue crewmen. 
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Photoengraving? Four young Minnesotans weigh its 
career possibilities as Charlie Michaels explains the 
operation of “the largest camera in the United States. 
The scene is the Buckbee Mears engraving company. 






T MAY not always seem so, but 
17-year-old schoolboys have a 
lot on their minds things 

like exams, jobs, careers, the 

Army, acne, autos, atoms, Betty, 

Barbara, Beverly, and many items 

which are none of our business. 

In 60 towns in Minnesota and 

North Dakota several thousand 

17-year-old schoolboys are carry 

ing around all these normal con 


cerns—plus one more. It’s the 
large question: “Will I be picked 
for the big trip to St. Paul next 
Spring!” 


The big trip to St. Paul next 
Spring is worth a little reasonable 
worry. It means four days in the 
big city. Four days crammed with 
sight-seeing tours and visits to in 
dustries, long walks through col- 
leges and friendly talks with busi- 
ness and professional men, “Big 
Nine” basketball games and ice 
carnivals. It means attendance at 
the third annual Young Men's 
Conference of the 
Rotary Club of St. 


=m COMMUNITYR 

3 . Paul. 

t Never heard of it? 
iS Then let’s get on 
a with the story at 
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' Photo: St. Paul Dispatch 
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ST. PAUL ROTARIANS GIVE 


SCHOOL YOUTHS A PREVIEW OF MANY CAREERS. 


A WORD-AND-PICTURE STORY— 













once. About the time that New 
Year’s horns go into the trash can, 
the Rotary Club of St. Paul sends 
off a letter to each of the 60 Ro- 
tary Clubs in its District—which 
covers Minnesota and North Da- 
kota and a fringe of Wisconsin 
and Ontario. ‘““We’re going to stage 
our Young Men’s Conference 
again,” says the letter, ‘‘and, 
again, we'd like to have you select 
two outstanding senior boys from 
your local high school and send 
them to us. You provide their 
transportation and we'll do the 
rest.” 

That starts it. Then come a 
couple months filled with choos- 
ing the local boys, getting par- 
ental okehs, filling out forms for 
the St. Paul Club, rounding up 
automobiles and train tickets and 
luggage and at last dawns 
the great day. 

The best way to tell you what 


By Karl K. Krueger 


happens when these 120 lads from 
the iron range and prairie and 
lake port pile into Minnesota 
capital city is to tell you what hap- 
pened last year. 

Bob Harris, Jim Jensen, and Chet 
Coburn, motoring in from points 
east, get stuck in a Spring bliz- 
zard, and, curse the luck!, never 
do reach St. Paul... but 117 
luckier young men pull up at Con- 
ference Headquarters in the 
YMCA at 3 P.M. on a Saturday 
afternoon—as scheduled. 

There are 272 men in the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Paul and prac- 
tically every one of them is on 
hand to welcome the boys, who 
see at once, as each receives a fat 
envelope, that this thing is organ- 
ized right down to the last good- 
by. For in each envelope is the 
printed program, a badge and ad- 
mission tickets, a map of the city, 
the name of the boy’s host for the 
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week-end and the names of St. 
Paul leaders he will interview and 
ndustries he will visit—even a 
otebook and pencil and a handful 
f streetcar tokens! 

As the young men pore over the 
ontents of their envelopes, Ro- 
tarians move among them. “Bob 
Lund, of Wahpeton? I’m Harold 
Rose, your host. Your room in my 
home is waiting for you .. . and 
o is dinner! Let’s go. How was 
the trip in, Bob . . .?” So off they 
so, man and boy, on a four-day 
adventure centered around a Ro- 
tarian’s hearth which the boy, for 
one, will never forget. 

There’s a dance that night 
with the 117 pretty little partners, 
well chaperoned, coming by invi- 
tation from St. Paul high schools. 
It breaks up at midnight. 

There’s breakfast, church, and 
dinner with Rotarian hosts on 
Sunday ... and in the afternoon a 
avalcade of 30 automobiles takes 
the boys down Kellogg Boule- 

rd, to the capitol, through the 
business district, all over this city 

325,000. Good seats that night 
at the spectacular Ice Capades in 
St. Paul’s huge Auditorium top off 
the day. 

“And now, young gentlemen, 

it’s down to work! You came here 
hoping that something you would 
ee or hear would help you in the 
hard matter of choosing a career 
r in learning more about the one 
ou have already chosen. Well, 
uur industries are eager to show 
ou how they work; our business 
nd professional leaders are wait- 
ng to answer your questions.” 

So—Monday is filled with tours 

auto factories, packing plants, 

iper mills, and so on, and Tues- 
lay with quiet interviews be- 
tween the boy who thinks he 

ints to be a lawyer and the man 
vho’s been one for 30 years; be- 
tween the youth who doesn’t 
know what he wants to do and an 
understanding man who is not at 
all worried about it. 

Down in the basement of the 
telephone building, Inspector 
W. F. Hinze pauses to catch his 
breath. He has led a dozen of the 
boys through relay rooms, behind 

witchboards, around generators, 
and he has explained everything 
in technical detail. “Way over the 
boys’ heads,” we are about to con- 
clude, when a small-town boy 
named Bob, who won’t have to 
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To put Chuck Sunderman, of Le Sueur, Minn., at ease, Rotarian S. T. Rockwell starts 
off the interview casually with a look at a device his Western Electric plant manufactures. 


In St. Paul’s telephone building one of the young men learns what makes dial phones work 
. . while three others (below) get the story on newspapering straight from Rotarian 
V. E. (“Doug”) Fairbanks, executive editor of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 





And in another St. Paul plant—this one Minnesota Mining and M{g. Co be 


How man can turn steel to his own ends!—some potential engineers see 
other youths learn of the huge tools back of an industrial civilization, | Wynion 


it close up for the first time, at American Hoist and Derrick Company. 


buy a razor for a couple of yea ties, only five boys of the whole pressed great interest in what 
yet, points to a storage ttery 117 took the first option. they had seen and in contacts we 
and asks: “Why don’t you use a There was much more...a had helped them make. That set 
reactance in there, Mr. Hinze?” good short talk by Dr. Max Moore, us to thinking that what is good 
“We could have—could have, of North Dakota, who was then for youths from far shores might 
indeed!” answers Inspector Hinze, District Governor; another by Dr. also be good for youths from near- 
doesn’t even blink. He Charles J. Turck, Macalester Col- er by. The Club took it from 
visiting lege president . . . but as the last there.” 
journalist is only beginning to un- car drove off for home, we asked For a while we talked of the ef- 
derstand: that these boys are a Rotarian Bill Plummer, young fect of the thing on man and boy 
sharp as they are handsome Conference chairman, how the and then Bill mopped his brow: 
And as eager as sharp. When whole thing had started anyway. “We’ve got a real problem now. 
Conference manag “Several students from other The senior girls in these 60 town 
boys the choice of a free afternoon lands had visited our city,” he be- want to know why they can’t 
gan, “and to our Club they ex- come to our Conference, too!” 


and he 
knows what the poor 
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or a tour of college 


“Milk? All you want, son!” | This was one of the four meals at which the Autographs of new buddies soon fill the pages of the printed program 
117 boys were fed en masse. It is believed that no boy lost any weight! These four lads come from four towns in Minnesota and North Dako 
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del-railroad system built by a model club in this railroading city’s Four youths, their eyes on the law, examine Rotarian Lawyer Wm. Oppen- 
ation... and a sight-seeing stop here proves hard to terminate. heimer... who finds questions relevant, material, and interesting to boot! 


iommercial art is the dream of Bill Pallasch, of Grand Forks, No. Dak., and A view of the end product is the last stop on this group's four of 
David C. Clappier, of Rochester, Minn., so Art Educator Foster Kienholz, the huge Seeger Refrigerator Company. . .. (Below) Marvin Olson, of 
Past Rotary Governor, shares his long experience with them ... (Below) Mankato, Minn., speaking for the boys, thanks Dr. Henry Schmitz, then 
otarians hand bags of St. Paul seedivits to the boys at the last session. Club President, for the four great days—while flash bulbs are popping. 
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It Was Called Profanity Hill 


HERE’S A HEARTENING STORY OF HOW FIVE RACES 


WORKING TOGETHER HAVE TRANSFORMED A SLUM IN SEATTLE. 


Recentiy a white jeweler 
shot and killed a Negro soldier 
in his store on Jackson Street in 
Seattle, Washington. There had 
been an argument about a knife 
the soldier wanted to buy. The 
jeweler claimed he shot the sol- 
dier accidentally, as he sought 
to ward off a knife blow with the 
gun. A colored witness said: “It 
was outright murder!” 

The story of the shooting, with 
the witness’ statement, made 
headlines in a local Negro news- 
paper, and beneath were printed 
both versions of the slaying. 

The witness admitted that he 
and the soldier had been in a 
tavern, and it can be assumed 
that both had been drinking 
Moreover, it wasn’t logical for a 
merchant to whip out a gun and 
start shooting, without provoca- 
tion. Negro leaders in the com- 
munity realized this, and there 
was no aftermath to the tragic 
incident. The people of Seattle 
are starting to use their heads! 

The Jackson Street Area, in 


which the shooting took place, 
constitutes but a small section of 
the city. You could stride the 
length of it in 30 minutes, the 
breadth in less than half that 
time. And yet, within its bound- 
aries boil the same _ problems 
which confront the United Na- 
tions. 

Here in equal numbers you find 
Caucasians, Negroes, and Japa- 
nese, with somewhat fewer Chi- 
nese and a smaller proportion of 
Filipinos. Before World War II 
the Japanese predominated, but 
when they were sent to reloca- 
tion camps, almost double their 
number of Negroes moved _ in. 
The Filipinos are in the minority 
most of the year, but at certain 
seasons when migrant workers 
flock to town they triple their 
numbers almost overnight. Fur- 
thermore, there is a high percent- 
age of turnover in the population 
of 12,000. Yet out of this agglom- 
eration of races has sprung a 
community spirit so vigorous and 
so hopeful that in it can be seen 


Mrs. Frank Woo (Chinese) assists Dr. Paul S. Shigaya (Japanese) in a check-up of 
4-year-old Judith Ann Day (Negro) at a baby clinic in the Chinese Baptist Church. 
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By Howard E. Jackson 


the possibility of a similar spirit 
throughout the world. 

Some civic experts said it 
couldn’t be done. Long ago they'd 
written off the Jackson Street 
area as too old, too slummy to con- 
ceive any sort of spirit. Houses, 
hotels, and business building 
were firetraps and ratholes. Of 
3,148 dwelling units in 1940, 
more than half had no private 
baths. The mean monthly rent 
for all houses in the area wa 
less than $10! The worst section, 
consisting of 471 dwelling units 
and known since early times as 
“Profanity Hill,” was 95 percent 
substandard. Here the houses 
were dilapidated shacks, sani- 
tary conditions were deplorable, 
streets were unpaved. Houses of 
prostitution abounded. They were 
not sandwiched in between tene- 
ments; rather, the tenements were 
squeezed in among the houses of 
prostitution! 

“Profanity Hill” was not, how- 
ever, so named because of its bold 
females. No, in better days long 
gone the Courthouse had stood at 
the very top of Yesler Hill— 
which is its right name. Corpulent 
attorneys, puffing up the steep 
incline, swore so profusely that 
the entire district became known 
as “Profanity Hill.” So the story 
goes, 

The blight of the hill troubled 
and challenged many a Seattleite, 
you may be sure. One of them 
was Jesse Epstein, then executive 
director of the Seattle Housing 
Authority, who dreamed of and 
worked for the day when the old 
houses could come down and 
bright new ones arise in their 
places. And, chiefly through his 
leadership and the work of the 
Authority, it hap- 
pened! Uprose mctoum 
Yesler Terrace, a = 
low-rent housing de- 
velopment of 868 
units housing some 
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3,000 people of all races, colors, 
and creeds. There was-to be no 
discrimination, no segregation— 
and there isn’t! 

People who know, credit a good 
part of the success of Yesler Ter- 
race to a group of Rotarians who 
lived far from the Jackson Street 
Area. The late Harold Sanderson, 
for instance. Under him, the Ro- 
tary Youth Foundation sponsored 

recreational program, hiring 
full-time supervisors, to prove to 
the Park Department the need 
for recreational supervision. 
School-age kids responded by the 
hundreds, not only from Yesler 
Terrace, but from the entire 
northwest section of the area. 
Crafts, boxing, basketball, base- 
ball, Scout troops, high-lighted 
the program. When _ Rotarian 
Sanderson died in 1945, liff 
Rogers, George Ruggles, Frank 
Dupar, and other Rotarians car- 
ried on as chairmen of the Foun- 
dation. It took four years, but 
at last the Park Department was 
“sold” on the idea. There was a 
need for full-time recreational di- 
rectors at Yesler Terrace. The 
department took over the job 
permanently. 

Rescuing fallen neighborhoods 
is as possible in Shanghai and 
Singapore as it is in Seattle, but 
first the people in them must 
have the will to work together. 
There had been no such will in 
the Jackson Street area. Each 
race lived in its own section. The 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce 
controlled the Japanese, the 
Chong Wa kept the Chinese in 
line, and the local branch of the 
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The Jackson Street Council in session—with Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Caucasian, and 
Filipino representatives working together for the good of all... . (Below) An outing for 
youngsters sponsored by the Jewish Neighborhood House, though few Jews live in the area. 
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Filipino Intercommunity Organi- 
zation of America saw to it that 
the Filipinos behaved. The few 
Negroes were no worry and city 
police took care of “the whites.” 
There wasn’t much _ trouble; 
neither was there any coOpera 
tion. 

Matters worsened during the 
war, however. Population leaped 
with resultant crowding. Rackets 
flourished. Fortune telling and 
the “pigeon drop” were—and are 
—the most common gyps. Only 
recently a sailor bought 12 mari- 
juana cigarettes at $2 each, was 
caught and hauled into jail. He'd 
been a sucker to the tune of $24, 
it turned out. Narcotics men 
found the cigarettes contained 
nothing but dried grass. A hand- 
ful of Negro offenders are still 
giving the majority of fine colored 
people of the city great concern 

Yet it was also a Negro who, 
indirectly, set off the rise of com- 
munity spirit that is beginning to 
bless the area. A leader of his race 
from Georgia, he addressed a 1945 
meeting of the Council of Social 
Agencies. One of his listeners was 
Lynn Russell, of the Seattle 
YMCA. “Just what,” Mr. Russell 
asked himself as he sat there, “is 
the Y doing for racial groups in 
the Jackson Street neighbor 
hood?” At his suggestion, the 
Council called together some 20 
representatives of social agencies, 
schools, churches, and the local 
housing project to consider what 
might be done about “the prob- 
lems” of Jackson Street 

There could be no neighbor 
hood improvement, it was seen, 
unless all groups worked together. 
Could they? Yesler Terrace stood 
as a sign that they could. 

Yet you couldn't rebuild the 
whole area. Still maybe the vari- 
ous racial groups could do some- 
thing about their shabby sur- 
roundings. In one month of in- 
tensive community effort, headed 
by a local Negro leader, thousands 
of homes and businesses were 
cleaned, scrubbed, and painted, 
and 46 loads of rubbish hauled 
away in seven borrowed trucks. 
It was one of the greatest clean- 
up campaigns in Seattle’s history. 

During that month the people 
discovered that they could work 
together, and before the paint 
was dry on their stores and 
homes, they formed a temporary 
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organization which quickly snow- 
balled into the Jackson Street 
Community Council, a Red Fea- 
ther Agency of the Community 
Chest. What it has overcome in 
the way of distrust, ignorance, 
and prejudice should give new 
heart to the United Nations. 
“Will your people serve on a com- 
mittee with Negroes?” a Japanese 
leader was asked. “We wouldn't 
have before the war,” he replied, 
“but we will now.” 

For the first time in the his- 
tory of the area, five racial groups 
were sitting down together, two 
delegates from each of the numer- 
ous local organizations. Member- 
ship included people from the 
Japanese Buddhist Church, Negro 
Elks Lodge, Chinese Post of the 
American Legion, the Filipino 
Community, Urban League, and 
local P.-T.A. 

Civic, health, recreation, and 
welfare committees were formed. 
By pulling together, these for- 
merly alienated races have ac- 
complished the near impossible. 
They helped rid the area of rats, 
put on a second clean-up cam- 
paign. Broadcasting in three 


languages from a sound truck, 
they enticed nearly 2,000 peopie 
to a mobile unit for tuberculosis 





Children of all faiths learn of the 
picturesque Succoth Harvest Festival 
within Jewish Neighborhood House. 


chest X rays. They've given hun- 
dreds of children free services at 
the Council’s Well-Baby Clinic, 
staffed by Japanese, Chinese, and 
Negro doctors and dentists, and 
volunteer helpers from all five 
races. They have _ entertained 





thousands of kids at Christma 
parties. In the last Communit 
Chest campaign, when the city 
average was only 95 percent, th 
business district of this neigh- 
borhood raised 243 percent of it 

quota—the highest record fo: 
any section! 

Many problems, it is true, are 
still to be solved—such as bette 
lighting and _ better housing 
Numerous families are living in 
single hotel rooms, and 20 Japan- 
ese families are housed in a 
former Japanese language school, 
one family per classroom. But the 
voice of these people is strong 
now. The Council is backed by 
some 80 united organizations, 
with new memberships coming 
in monthly. Moreover, capable 
leaders are sprouting up, and 
taking over. 

There is no reason why this 
Council cannot solve its many 
problems if it keeps to its simple 
approach of attacking present 
foes first, with eyes to the future 
The difficult problem of diffusion 
of the minority races over broad 
areas, with consequent mixture 
with whites, is already being 
studied. These people want no 
“picturesque litthe Harlem,” no 
“San Francisco-type Chinatown.” 

Because these racial groups 
feel that they are part of Seattle, 
their more foresighted leaders 
have learned to consider the 
city’s needs first on measures 
affecting their community. Theil 
horizons are ever broadening 
Their creed, if condensed into 
writing, might well be used by 
all civic leaders throughout the 
world: 

I will do all that I can for the 
good of my community 

but 

I shall oppose all measures not 
best for the city. 

I will do all that I can for the 
good of my city 

but 

I shall oppose all measures not 
best for the State. 

I will do all that I can for the 
good of my State 

but 

[ shall oppose all measures not 
best for the country. 

I will do all that I can for the 
good of my country 

but 

I shall oppose all measures not 

best for the world. 
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Notes on Reaching Forty 


AT MID-LIFE, 


THOUGHTFUL MEN KNOW THAT 


THE SCENE HAS SHIFTED—AND REFLECT, AS DID THIS AUTHOR, ON THE MEANING OF IT. 


By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Atser the time I passed my 
40th birthday I began to realize 
that something strange and baf- 
fling had happened to me. My 
boyhood and my ambitious 20's 
and 30’s had been rich in friend- 
ships and satisfactions. I had felt 
as one with the poets who write of 
the dew on the rose and the dawn- 
light of the East. But it was not 
so as I swung into my 40’s. The 
scenes had shifted in the little 
drama of my life, and I was not 
at all sure I liked the change. 

At first I thought the cause 
might lie within my body—but my 
physician laughed at my fears 
with “Perfectly normal!” My 
home life and my work could not, 
I knew, account for my troubled 
mind. 

Then one day I confided in a 
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slightly older friend. I tried to 
explain how the rose tints had 
faded. He listened quietly. 

“Life is never the same after 
40,” he finally said. “If you try 
to keep on living from the old 
viewpoint, you are sunk. You can 
keep on finding joy and satisfac- 
tion in life only if you readjust 
yourself to a new set of values.” 

I parried his remarks at the 
time, but since then have reflected 
upon them many times. My 
friend, I have concluded, was 
right. 

Noon is not morning, nor will 
fretting make it morning. Time 
must get on. Midday has its own 
tasks and its satisfactions, but 
they are not those of the dawn. 
Facts do not change just because 
the human heart objects. The art 


of living lies in understanding 
them and accepting them. They 
belong to what is now the time of 
day. The hand on the dial stand; 
at 40? Very good, then. gut 
don’t try to move it backward. 
At mid-life, physiological] 
changes take place in one’s body 
—and the mind also should shift 
its gears. The only question i 
whether or not the adjustment 
will be made gracefully and gra 
ciously. Some persons even in old 
age cut ludicrous, often saddening, 
figures as they attempt vainly to 
live in what Shakespeare termed 
“my salad days, when I was green 
in my judgment.” Those who 
with zest turn from their dear but 
“dead days beyond recall” to new 
experiences have mastered the 
secret of living richly. Walter Bb. 
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Pitkin wrote truly. Life can be- 
gin at 40—?f we are willing. 

Up until then, we can live on 
dreams. And why not? We over- 
flow with vigor. We have courage 
and the eastern slope beckons. It 
hasn’t been done before? Ah, then 
we will do it. And the world ap- 
plauds our effort. But experi 
ences pile up and our abilities 
unreel short of our ambitions. 
Presently comes the realization 
that while many years may lie 
ahead, our lives have taken a pat- 
tern and the directions are set. 
Now, life demands reality We 
who once looked so bravely up 
the hill to shining goals now must 
look to our hands to see what they 
actually hold. 

Not long ago I was in the study 
of a man who had set great store 
by his diplomas and degrees 
Framed parchments had long dec- 
orated the walls, for he had often 
marched in academic processions 
But that day the walls were bare 

“IT took them down and put 
them away,” he explained. “If I 
have absorbed any culture, it 
should show for itself. That is all 
that is important. If I have to 
show evidence that I have been to 
school, something is wrong.” 

He was in his early 40's. He 
had simply reached the time when 
fuss and feathers had lost their 
meaning, and he was at last con- 


cerned only with what actually 
becomes a part of himself. He 
sensed the truth, spoken by 
Goethe, that the world loves 
young men “for what they prom- 
ise to be.” 

When a man reaches his 40th 
milestone, coddling has stopped. 
Admiration has been transmuted 
into expectation. Now comes the 
time for him to give more than 
he receives. And such is balanced 
justice of the law of compensation 
that the new responsibility is 
matched by opportunity. It comes 
in our business and professions, 
schools and churches, service 
clubs and trade organizations, and 
in politics. 

Prosaic and humdrum? Yes, if 
we make it so. Dramatic and 
thrilling? The answer is the 
same. If we have wrung from our 
experiences a new set of values, 
if we have truly grown up, we 
start a new chapter in the ro- 
mance that our lives write. It 
will be themed to the fact that 
labor and responsibility and serv- 
ice to others are what truly enrich 
our personalities and yield our 
deepest satisfactions. 

There is an old story about two 
men walking through the woods 
on a late Autumn day. The 
branches were bare, and russet 
leaves were lying in drifts. The 
clear-blue sky was visible all the 





way to the horizon. One of the 
men was in a pensive mood. 

“The landscape has certainly 
changed since the Spring day 
when I last saw it,” he said re. 
gretfully. “Then the trees were 
so green that the ground was one 
vast shade, with only a fleck of 
sunshine falling through here and 
there. The woods are not so 
lovely in Autumn as in Spring.” 

“Perhaps not,” his companion 
replied, “but one can see farther.” 

Autumn is not Spring, but it has 
its own set of values and compen- 
sations. Every season does. If 
you try to compare one season 
with another, or look in one for 
satisfaction peculiar to another, 
you spoil both. But if you take 
each and appreciate it for what it 
is and has to give, you discover it 
has come with gifts comparable to 
any that others have brought or 
can bring. 

That is the way with being 40. 
No matter what one does, he can- 
not make 17 of it, nor should he 
wish to. It is a glorious thing to 
be 17, but it can happen only once. 
It is no less wonderful to be 40, 
if one is not still trying to be 17. 

Time is not ourenemy. It seeks 
not to impoverish us, but to enrich 
us. It may take away the lighting 
effects, but the play goes on. You 
can’t put the dew back on the rose 
—but you still have the rose. 











Here's What Walter P. Ppithin Says: 


Saecs abe adieu 
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We thought the author of Life Begins at 
Forty would be interested in this article. 
He was—and here are his enlightening 





comments.—Editors. 


| N the very week when | first read Mr. Flynn's charming 
article, three more people—all strangers—told me that 
they too had lately turned 40 and were getting more 
out of life than ever before. Each described what he 
was now doing, and | had to smile as | observed that 
all three were getting more out of life by giving more 
to life. Yet not one had noticed this. 

One, a middle-aged woman, had taken over the 
management of a very hard little business virtually 
abandoned by its owners, who had moved. A second, 
a la-di-dah dilettante painter who had aimlessly daubed 
his way through life, living on a small income the while, 
was now teaching with brilliant success. A third had 
finally grown up to a full sense of responsibility “just 


by growing older"—so he said—and his firm observed 
the event and promptly put him in charge of an im- 
portant department. 

Mr. Flynn is wise in his remark that, through early 
life, all of us take more than we give; but the time 
comes when, having taken much, we must turn it to 
good account by giving out. Only thus can the human 
race march onward and upward. For the young must 
always take from the elders; and if the elders cannot 
or will not give their best, then society withers at its tap 
root. 

Men revel in dreams throughout their youth. Later 
they must face realities. | like to put this same thought 
thus: Youth delights in wishful thinking. Middle age 
must find its peculiar delight in thoughtful wishing. 

Why stop wishing, after 40? 

Why not wish as strongly as ever, but put all the 
seasoned thoughts of the first 40 years behind the wish? 


Think it over! (If you wish!) 
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Sing Sing Doctor 


ABOUT THE FULL LIFE 


OF AMOS OSBORNE SQUIRE. 


a 
y OU MEET a Dr. Amos O. Squire just briefly 
somewhere—say, at a Rotary Convention in Rio— 

nd, catching only his name, you picture him in his 
native habitat back in Ossining, New York, as, yes— 
that’s it!—a fine family physician with a good steady 
practice. The image is so clear that it persists even 
after you learn the startling truth... . 

Which is, that this friendly man of gentle manner 
has witnessed 138 executions of murderers, has per- 
sonally investigated 11,000 murders and other vio- 
lent deaths, and has spent most of his 50 years as a 
medical doctor among convicted criminals. 

For Dr. Amos Squire, as thousands know, is the 
one-time Sing Sing doctor (from 1910 to 1925) whose 
book by that name about his work in the famed 
prison was widely read in America and Britain in 
the ’30s. He is—or, rather, was—the ore and only 
medical examiner for New York’s Westchester 
County. That office, which he filled for 23 years until 
his retirement last June, corresponds to coroner, but 
is said to be a large refinement of it. At any rate, it 
called upon him to make personal investigations of 
9,800 unnatural deaths and kept him travelling some 
3,000 miles a month. 

It was 1899 when young Dr. Squire, a native of 
Cold Spring, New York, hung up his shingle and his 
diploma from Columbia “U” in Ossining. Soon he 
married, acquired a daughter, became county coro- 
ner, then city health officer, then chief physician at 
Sing Sing. It was the rule in those days, he recalls, 
that the prison doctor must give the signal for the 
throwing of the switch in the death house. “The 
horror of that one duty grew on me,” he says, “until 
I could not longer bear it.” When, near the breaking 
point, he could no longer separate the condemned 
man’s pulse from his own in his stethoscope, he 
heeded family entreaties and resigned. 

“Capital punishment is a sadistic rite that should 
be rooted out of society.” That is and always has 
been the Doctor’s view. For one thing, he holds that 
it is no deterrent to murderers, who 
come, he believes, in four types: The 
insane—who do not fear execution; 
the violently emotional—who are in- 
different to death; the gangsters— 
who view “the chair” as a profes- 
sional risk; and the schemers—who think they are 
too smart to be caught. 

Is there a “criminal physiognomy”? In examining 
20,000 convicted criminals Dr. Squire found no sign 
of it...no physical characteristics common 
enough to indicate an antisocial nature. What he did 
find was a great need for medical rehabilitation. One 
large group of convicts showed 45 percent bad vision, 
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Dr. Squire—his dogs, car, and home—in Ossining, N. Y. 


76 percent poor teeth, 60 percent venereal-disease 
records. 

And what can ordinary citizens do to reduce 
crime? “Serve on juries willingly. Help to see that 
young first offenders get a second chance. Aid char- 
acter-building agencies. Remember your own chil- 
dren.” 

The need for a strong agency interested in youth 
was one thing that led Dr. Squire to start the Ossin- 
ing Rotary Club in 1921; he was its first President. 
Ten years later he served his Rotary District as Gov- 
ernor. In 1935-36 he was a Director of Rotary Inter- 
national. “We may not realize it,” he wrote in this 
magazine in September, 1935, “but Rotary provides 
mental hygiene in that it gives men an opportunity 
to get a truer perspective on their problems, and so 
to ‘find themselves’ again. Rotary is thus an anti- 
dote for what scientists call ‘flights from reality.’” 
More recently (September, 1946, issue) he reported 
to fellow Rotarians on the birth of the World Health 
Organization, a U. N. body, which he witnessed. 

And now that “Amos” is retired? Well, he may do 
some writing and lecturing on the social hazards of 
barbituric compounds, on capital punishment, and 
on other personal crusades which he has had to 
neglect. He'll keep up his work as director of the 
New York Society for Crippled Children and his affil- 
iations with many medical societies. He'll be at the 
Rainbow Rest Wednesday noons when the Ossining 
Rotary Club meets. And he’ll go on attending Ro- 
tary’s international Conventions—his score being 26 
so far. And that will be easy for him next June. An 
hour’s drive down along the Hudson and he’s at 
Madison Square Garden. 
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New Hope for the Stutterer 


WHAT CAUSES HIS HANDICAP IS NOT WHOLLY KNOWN. 


BUT THE SCIENCE OF TREATING IT IMPROVES STEADILY. 


iw young man had obvious 
ability. He was handsome, honest, 
well educated. When a much bet- 
ter position in the firm opened up, 
it was offered to him. It meant a 
higher salary, of course, and 
greater responsibility; more im- 
portant, it was his first real oppor- 
tunity to show what he could do. 
But he turned down the job. 

Why? He stuttered. He was 
“afraid to talk on the telephone.” 

Had he tried—had he believed 
in himself —he could have ar- 
ranged to let others do the tele- 
phoning. But like many a “speech 
cripple,” he lacked self-confidence. 
Having stuttered since childhood, 
he thought his case incurable. By 
saying in effect, “This is as far as 
I can go,” he had reached the end 
of the line before he had begun. 

You may know such people. In 
the United States alone there are 
about 1,400,000 
100—whose lives are warped or 
actually ruined by a speech handi- 
cap they need not have. 

For reasons unknown, there are 
approximately nine times more 
male than female stutterers. They 
suffer from every maladjustment 
in the psychiatrist’s book. They 
avoid people; they hold jobs that 
are not good enough for them, or 
are penniless because they cannot 
hold any job at all. They are sus- 
picious of their friends (who 
might be laughing at them), and 
jealous of their wives (who might 
be attracted to “normal” men). 
Case histories of stutterers show 
shockingly large proportions of 
broken marriages, business fail- 
ures, and suicides. 

And yet they can be helped— 
by those who know how. Lack of 
“know-how” on the part of teach- 
ers, family, friends, 
and, most of all, par- 
ents keeps us from 
treating stuttering 
correctly. Actually, 
it is such ignorance 
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that causes at least 50 percent of 
the stuttering in the first place. 

Jack—a boy in my own family— 
is a typical case 

He was a bright child; at 3 and 
4 he kept up with 5- and 6-year- 
olds. But he was high strung and 
underweight. His parents’ bicker- 
ing over what and how much he 
should eat, as well as their fre- 
quent loud discussions in his pres- 
ence about money and housing 
problems, increased his nervous- 
ness. He didn’t eat normally or 
gain weight. When he entered 
school, a time of emotional strain 
for every child, the precarious bal- 
ance was lost. ‘‘Something 
snapped”—and Jack began to stut- 
ter a bit. 

His parents noticed it and were 
deeply disturbed. If it had been a 
case of measles or chicken pox, 
they would have called the doctor 
immediately. But since their 
little boy’s “illness” was a speech 
defect, they were content to use 





“commonsense” and the _ well- 
meaning but abysmally inade- 


quate advice of neighbors and 
friends. 

“Commonsense” suggested that 
Jack stuttered because he was 
talking too fast—so they inter- 
rupted him every time he faltered, 
cautioning, ‘““Now, say that again, 
dear. You can say it right if you 
want to.” Thus they called the de- 
fect to his attention, which con- 
vinced him he was different from 
other children. When Jack “re- 
fused to codperate,” his parents 
scolded. Thus he learned that he 
was different in some way that 
was bad. 

An “old wives’ tale” from a 
neighbor told of a cure achieved 
by taking a deep breath before try- 
ing to talk. Another friend had 
heard “some place” that all stut- 
tering results from training a left- 
handed child to use his right hand. 
He advised Jack’s parents to 
“change the child back” by forc- 
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ing him to use his left hand. Jack's 
parents tried to put both sugges- 
tions into practice. 

They were worried by Jack’s 
school grades when he had always 
been so bright. The truth was that 
when the teacher called on him, 
he avoided reciting by pretending 
he did not know the answer. In 
other ways also he began the prac- 
tice common to all stutterers 
running-away from people, from 
success, from life itself. 


GraDUALLY he developed the 
stutterer’s grotesque gestures and 
grimaces—in the effort to talk, his 
neck muscles tightened, his mouth 
turned down, his hands beat wild 
circles in the air. For a while he 
began all sentences with “But now 

”’- the two words were a kind 
of jumping-off point for any re- 
mark. But soon those words didn’t 
help him; he had to invent another 
“charm” to get him started, and 
soon still another. He grew con- 
scious—and ashamed—of the way 
he looked and sounded, and the 
way other children stared at him. 
So he began to “talk’”’ with ges- 
tures—a shrug of the shoulders, a 
lift of the hands—or simply to 
shun the other children so that he 
wouldn’t have to talk at all. Jack 
was an “incurable stutterer” by 
the time he was 11 years old, and 
full credit for that was due his 
parents. 

There is nothing unusual about 
Jack’s case—and there are mil- 
lions of Jacks. Fortunately 90 per- 
cent of them can be helped until 
their handicap is not noticeable— 
and thus ceases to be a handicap. 
Letting the Jacks outgrow their 
trouble seldom succeeds. Training 
by experts is needed. 

Strictly speaking, stuttering 
cannot be “cured” after adoles- 
cence, only “controlled.” No one 
knows its exact cause. One doctor 
calls it a “neuromuscular kink’— 
some kink in the nervous system 
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interrupts the flow of nerve im- 
pulses to the muscles and speech 
organs. But no one knows the 
location of the kink. 

What we do know is that it lasts 
only a fraction of a second: the 
frantic gestures, the desperate 
facial contortions, of the chronic 
stutterer are simply the result of 
panic. University of Iowa experts 
describe stuttering as a “device to 
prevent stuttering.” A man starts 
stammering before speaking, not 
in speaking. If you could erase 
the panic, the kink would be un- 
noticeable—and that would mean, 
as far as the world at large is con- 
cerned, that the patient was 
“cured.” In short, teaching a per- 
son not to stutter is accomplished 
by teaching him to control his fear 
of stuttering. 

Of course, children must be han- 
dled differently from adolescents 
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and adults. In the so-called pri- 
mary stage—that is, before the 
child is conscious of his difficulty— 
treatment is relatively simple. It 
is important to keep the child from 
recognizing this defect. He will 
get worse trying to do what is ex- 
pected of him. If he merely re- 
peats words, there is no cause for 
alarm. It is normal for a preschool 
child to repeat one out of every 
four words he speaks. 

One excellent clinic has a four- 
point program: First, give the 
child more sleep, more nourishing 
food, and no strenuous play. Sec- 
ond, build up his confidence by 
teaching him new skills and by 
praising him. Keep him out of all 
competitive games. Third, relax 
the home environment. Money 
problems, marital unhappiness 
quarrels, etc., make too heavy bur- 
dens for a high-strung child. And, 
fourth, increase the 
child’s opportunities 
to talk. Speech clinics 
have found that most 
stutterers can sing 
easily and many can 
recite lines in a play. 
Most clinics encour- 
age the children to 
play with toy tele- 





““Thus he learned that he was dif- 


ferent in some way that was :bad.” 


phones. A child thus treated has 
a 50-50 chance of outgrowing his 
stuttering completely. 

It is not so simple to help chil- 
dren who recognize their defect. 
The way to “cure” a child un- 
aware of his trouble is to keep him 
that way, while helping a con- 
firmed stutterer consists of mak- 
ing him face his handicap matter- 
of-factly. In doing this the suc- 
cessful speech clinics use tech- 
niques that appear ridiculous, 
even cruel—but they work. 

At the University of Minnesota 
clinics, for example, stutterers sit 
for hours before full-length mir- 
rors. There they watch their own 
hideous expressions and gestures 
while talking with other stutter- 
ers and clinicians. Once the pa- 
tients have seen themselves at 
their very worst, they attain a de- 
gree of objectivity—and a sense 





of humor. The next step is to 
send them out to make public 
speeches about stuttering! 

Stutterers hate and avoid tele- 
phones—so the clinics are full of 
them. Job hunting is another 
stutterers’ nemesis—clinics there- 
fore send their patients out to ap- 
ply for jobs. They dread being 
conspicuous. That’s why one 
clinic sent a student to a store on 
the strange errand of faking a vio- 
lent stuttering spasm for two min- 
utes, then running out in feigned 
desperation. The next day he was 
instructed to return to the store 
and explain it all to the clerk. 
Stutterers dislike to talk—they 
are forced not only to talk, but to 
talk with a stutterer. Dr. Charles 
Van Riper, of Western Michigan 
College, believes anyone who can 
stutter at will, will be less likely 
to do it otherwise. 

Stutterers like to hide; since 
childhood they have run away 
from everything. Curing them is 
mainly a matter of dragging them 
out into the light. Often it is a 
long and painful process. But the 
clinics qualified to give stutterers 
scientific treatment report a large 
percentage of cures—one claims 
95 percent of all stutterers can be 
helped. 

As far as our understanding of 
stuttering is concerned, we have 
advanced very little beyond the 
days when the defect was “cured” 
by actually clipping pieces out of 
the tongue. Aristotle said that 
stuttering was caused by a faulty 
construction of the tongue—and 
few of us know enough to deny it. 

Even now quacks sell a device 
invented in the 19th Century—a 
narrow silver tube curved to lie 
along the middle of the tongue, 
plus a neck belt and spring placed 
over the Adam’s apple! They are 
no more helpful, of course, than is 
splitting the tongue. This was 
actually done 100 years ago, a 
treatment which killed many and 
cured none. 

Less obvious, but no _ less 
phony, are the “speech 
with guaranteed cures for stutter- 
ing. One survey showed that out 
of 60 “guaranteed cures,” all but 
one of the “permanently cured” 
still stuttered. Parents make the 
mistake of thinking that if, 
through this or that home-grown 
treatment, their child’s speech 
improves, he is therefore recov- 
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I Give Up the Kids’ English 





By Charles D. Rice, Jr. 





I SOMETIMES wonder if the advantages of correct English 
are all they are cracked up to be. My children apparently don’t 
think so; they run roughshod over the language, and they under- 
stand each other perfectly. 

But when I say in careful, basic English, “It’s time to go to 
bed,” I might as well be speaking in Arabic. 

The other day my daughter was discussing the Charlie 
McCarthy program with my son. She kept referring to Edna 
Bergen and he spoke of Emerald Bergen or Admiral Bergen. 
At any rate, the confusion didn’t bother them a bit until I 
suggested that the name was Edgar. They laughed me down. 
Who, they said, ever heard of anyone named Edgar? 

My daughter is in second grade and has a singing class. She 
came home humming “Oh! Susanna” and we asked her if she 
knew the words. “Certainly,” she said: 

“For I’m going to Louisiana 
And I'll bend you on my knee.” 

My wife started to explain that it should be “banjo on my 
knee,” but my daughter said that didn’t make sense. I told my 
wife to drop it. 

My son lost his mittens when he was out playing and said 
probably the Lost and Frowned Department had them. I thought 
it over and decided he was right. I remember the time I lost a 
new raincoat on the train. I frowned plenty. 

My children not only rearrange words, they rearrange whole 
basic concepts. For instance, they are fully convinced that when 
the siren blows, it means that the firemen are going out to set 
a fire. This troubles them because they always expect our house 
to be next on the list. I’ve told them they’re crazy, but they’re 
so positive I’m beginning to worry myself. 

The fact that I write for a living confuses my children—almost 
as much as it does me. My son plays chopsticks on the piano 
and says he hopes someday he’ll be able to play the typewriter. 
I point out that the typewriter is not allied to the piano, since 
it makes no musical sound. He points out that I’m wrong—a 
bell rings when I finish a line. I’m wrong. 

The most serious case, though, involves a point of theology. 
My children are forever going about the house saying, “Oh, 
Harold wouldn’t like that”; or, “Just you wait, Harold will 
punish you—Harold can see everything.” 

Since there is no Harold among our friends 
or relations, I have been curious as to who 
this extraordinary Harold might be. The 
other night I found out, 

I overheard them saying their prayers: 
“Our Father who art in heaven, Harold be 
Thy name.” 

I can only add, AMEN! 















































(Reprinted by permission of This Week Magazine) 
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ering. Almost any technique wij] 
effect some cures — temporarily 
But with each ill-advised treat. 
ment, the patient is more cop. 
vinced that he will never be bet- 
ter. The deeper this conviction, 
the harder it will be to help him 
in the right way. The temporary 
cure, created and administered by 
well-meaning parents, does much 
more harm than good. 

In fact, nine times out of ten 
the parents must be “treated” 
ahead of their handicapped chil- 
dren. Again and again doctors 
hear, “Sonny talks all right at the 
clinic, but he stutters at home.” 
Recognizing the root of the trou- 
ble, one New York clinic estab- 
lished a “parentorium,” for the 
education of parents. And it’s 
with the parents that any con- 
structive general program for 
speech education would have to 
begin. 

Many universities and colleges 
and some school systems are con- 
ducting speech-correction _ pro- 
grams. Saving the stutterer is 
good business for society. The 
stutterer is not stupid. One sur- 
vey of feeble-minded children 
showed they suffered from every 
kind of speech disorder except 
stuttering. The handicap is twice 
as prevalent among college stu- 
dents as among persons of lesser 
education. 

One famous psychologist was a 
chronic stutterer and is said to 
have spoken hardly a dozen words 
before his tenth birthday. How- 
ever, his “I.Q.” (intelligence quo- 
tient) was about 180, making him 
one in 3 million. Had he not been 
salvaged by speech-correction ex- 
perts, psychological research 
would have been set back several 
years! 

Saving the stutterer is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. The annual 
extra cost in U. S. public schools 
for treating the blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, and mentally defective child 
ranges from $250 to $500; for the 
stutterer it is about $10. That’s a 
small expenditure to salvage even 
a fair portion of the billion-dollar 
economic loss which, it has been 
estimated, the U. S. alone suffers 
through disordered speech vic- 
tims. 

Infinitely more important than 
the economics of it, though, is the 
giving to the millions of little 
Jacks a chance to live happy lives. 
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THE OBJECTS OF “ROTARY 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
corde tx a basis of worthy » and, 
in particular, to encourage and 

{1} The mk may Be of. wcqusintance 
as an opportunity for servis 
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News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 








President Angus Mitchell returned 


in mid-September from his Rotary-tour .. . through 
Northwestern Canada, Alaska, down the Pacific 
Coast, and back to Chicago . .. enthusiastic over 


/ the achievements of Clubs in the area he visited, 
more confident than ever that Rotary has an im- 
portant word to say in these parlous days. On-the— 
spot reports preceded him. . . how throngs of 
Rotarians and their wives turned out to hear hin, 
were impressed by his thoughtful sincerity, delighted with his puckish sense of 
humor, were happy to shower on this modest Australian their choicest hospitality. 





of bus nd profes- 
‘anal men snared in ® the ideal of service. 


ee 


These six major Rotary meetings are scheduled in Chicago: 


re. lc cbeacenvebeeeveccbeace October 4-5 
a October 6 
Pe. OE POG PROMOOUECE. occ cccccceeeneccensesuse October 7-11 
Committee on International Affairs................. October 14-15 
Pe es COMA CEOO. 65 dd ss ccc ceee ewe cee veees October 18-19 
ad ss cs no tS OURS eae ae October 20-22 


Jbserving. Official "observer" for Rotary International at the current U. N. 
General Assembly meeting in Paris is Yves Glotin, Bordeaux, France. (For preview of 
some problems there to be discussed see page 8, September issue. ) 


Acting. The Netherlands East Indies are in District 79, and D. F. van Slooten, 
of Buitenzorg, Java, has been appointed by President Mitchell as Acting Governor 
until the office has been regularly filled. 


Vive la Paix! If there's someone in your family who reads French, a welcome 
gift would be the 130-page book recently printed by Rotary at Nice, France. It's 
titled "Pour que Vive la Paix en un Monde Meilleur" (in order that peace shall live 
in a better world) and consists of translations of specially significant articles 
from "The Rotarian," as edited by Past Director Charles Jourdan-Gassin. Copies 
(25 cents) may be ordered from the Secretariat, address above. 





Re: Candidates. This is from the RI Board, merits serious attention of 
Rotarians everywhere: "The Board looks with disfavor upon any activity to publicize 
a candidate for Director of RI which tends to depreciate the dignity of the office 
and/or involves an unreasonable expenditure of money." The By-Laws of RI provide 
that any Rotary Club in the United States of America which intends to propose a 
candidate for the office of Director of RI from a zone in the U.S.A. should so 
notify the Secretary of RI, but not prior to the publication of the announcement 
of the Nominating Committee for President of RI of its nominee for that office. 





Report. To all Rotary Clubs has been sent a booklet carrying the report of the 
Drafting Committee on Rewriting the Constitutional Documents of RI. (Charles W. 
Pettengill, Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A.; Raymond J. Knoeppel, New York, N. Y., U.S.A.; 
Crawford C. McCullough, Fort William, Ont., Canada). The report contains the draft 
of the revised Constitution and By-laws of RI with suggested additions under- 
lined to facilitate consideration by Rotarians interested in this effort to make 
the organization more effective. 


Vital Statistics. As of August 25, there were 6,597 Rotary Clubs. New 
and re-established Clubs since July 1 totalled 58 in 19 countries. 
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Leonard Stuart 
Bell, of Strath- 
field, Australia, is 
a graduate of the 


A former officer 
in the Air Corps, 
Charles A. Berger- 
son, of Albion, 
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University of Bo- 
logna, in his home 
city, Franco Bosi- 
nelli, of Italy, will 
further his studies 
in electrical engi- 
neering at M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Copenhagen, plans 
a career with the 
Danish Foreign 
Service. He speaks 
German and Eng- 
lish fluently, and is 
going to study 
at Columbia “U.” 
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Richard L. Car 4 
St. Louis, Mo. » 
tended the Us, 
versity of Puy 
after the war, 4 
Washington 
graduate, he 
study at the ls 
versity of Genen 
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Mere, England, is 
home to Geoffrey 
N. Burton, who has 
written a book on 
his experiences as 
a prisoner of war. 
He will study at 
Harvard, preparing 
to be an educator. 


<- 

Abraham Bueso- 
Arias, of Tela, 
Honduras, plans to 
continue his studies 
at the University of 
Louisiana, one of the 
schools in United 
States which he has 
already attended. 






























Latin America is 
the major field of 
study of Richard L. 
Colquette, of El 
Dorado, Ark. An 
L.S.U. grad, he will 
attend the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, 
in Lima, Peru. 


> 
When Cheng Che- 
Min enrolls at the 
California Institute 
of Technology, in 
Pasadena, he will 
be majoring in me- 
chanical engineer- 
ing. His home is 
in Shanghai, China. 


> 
Donald F. Cate, a 
graduate of Pacific 
“U,” and who spent 
most of his four- 
year Army _ hitch 
out in the Pacific, 
will attend the Uni- 
versity of Bern, 
in Switzerland. 
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A career in polite 
is the goal of Per 
E. Dempsey 

Auckland, NewZe 
land. He holds 
degrees from Aud 
land “*U”’ and plas 
to attend Londe 
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Frederick Davies, 
of Abertillery, Eng- 
land, who saw six 
years’ service with 
the British Army, 
will study at Mc- 
Gill University in 
Montreal. He is a 
Jesus College grad. 


< 

A graduate of Trin- 
ity College, in Dub- 
lin, John Cruick- 
shank, of Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, 
will study in Paris. 
He was with the 
British Foreign Of- 
fice during the war. 

























































> 
Editor of the Pio- 
neer Herald in 
Dagupan City, The 
Philippines, Ermin 
Garcia is going to 
pursue a course in 
journalism at Co- 
lumbia University 


in New York City. 


> 
John M. Fraser, of 
Port Chalmers, New 
Zealand, saw naval 
action at Sicily, 
Salerno, and Anzio. 
Graduate of Otago 
“U,” he will study 
at the University 
of California, 


> 
Norton T. Dodge 
graduated from 
Cornell University 
with honors. Now 
the Northfield, Vt., 
youth plans to go 
to the University 
of Stockholm, in 
far-away Sweden. 
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Gerald J. Gaynor, 
of Toledo, Ohio, a 
Denison “U” grad- 
uate who starred in 
the North-South 
intersectional foot- 
ball contest last 
Fall, will attend 
the “U” of Paris. 
































An Army veteran 
and graduate of 
Kansas University, 
Robert O. Gibbon, 
of Howard, Kans., 
is going to spend 
the year as a stu- 
dent at Cambridge 
“U” in England. 
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( Heights, Ohio. & 
holds a degree t™* 
Adelbert Collet 
and plans to g°* 
the niversity® 
Paris, in Frac 
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; e Fellowship stipends range 
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International rela- 
tions will be the 
specialty of Donald 
R. McVeigh, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., 
at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris. A Colgate 
graduate, he is an 
ex-Army officer. 
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Carroll J. Simmons, 
of Irvington, Va., 
a graduate of Wil- 
liam and Mary, will 
attend the Graduate 
Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, 
specializing in law. 
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vear there were 18 Fellows. 


h the $450,000 fund 
the 1948 Conven- 


Mion, there can be these 38. 


A former reporter 
for the Iola Daily 
Register, Emerson 
E. Lynn, of Iola, 
Kans., is going to 
study at the Uni- 
versity of Mel- 
bourne. Heisa“*U” 
of Chicago grad. 





<+ 

Clifford A. L. Rich, 
of Pasadena, Calif., 
will study at the 
Instituto Italiano 
di Studi Storci, in 
Naples, Italy. He 
is a graduate of the 
“UU” of South- 
ern California. 











James G. Ulmer, 
Jr., of Tyler, Tex., 
returned to get his 
degree at elle 
after a tour of duty 
with the Air Corps 
of the U. S. Army. 
He will study at 
Cambridge ‘‘U.”’ 
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> 
A graduate of Mc- 
Gill “U,” John R. 


Montreal, Que., 
Canada, will attend 
Cambridge, in Eng- 
land. He served 
31 years in the 


Canadian Navy. 


Twice wounded in 
combat, Kenneth 
Phythian, a Cam- 
bridge graduate, of 
Southport, Eng- 
land, will study the 
U. S. legal system 
at Harvard, in 


Cambridge, Mass. 















Another student at 
the University of 
Paris is going to be 
Dale Cairns Thom- 
son, of Fort Assini- 
boine, Alta., Can- 
ada. He is a grad- 
uate of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 





< 
Gerald H. Hones 
was an officer in 
the British Navy 
during the war. He 
lives in Fowey, Eng- 
land, studied in Ex- 
eter, and plans to 
atrend Clark “U” 
at Worcester, Mass. 


<_ 

José Raul Mansilla, 
of Santiago del Es- 
tero, Argentina, a 
graduate of the Na- 
tional University of 
Tucuman, plans to 
study psychology 
at the “U” of Mex- 
ico, in Mexico City. 
















< 

An interpreter with 
the Army during 
the war, Robert W. 
Rieke, of Waseca, 
Minn., will study 
at the “U” of Zur- 
ich, in Switzerland. 
He is a graduate of 
Carleton College. 
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Another veteran of 
the Air Corps is 
Joseph C. Wheeler, 
of Concord, Mass. 
A Bowdoin gradu- 
ate, he will study at 
Geneva’s Graduate 
Institute of Inter- 
national Studies. 





> 
David M. Lang, 
of Bath, England, 
speaks four lan- 
guages, and served 
with the British 
Army Intelligence 
Corps in Persia 
during the war. He 
will study in France. 


> 
John M. Prior, of 
Croydon, England, 
plans to be a uni- 
versity lecturer. A 
graduate of the 
“U” of London. he 
will study at Co!- 
umbia Universit: 












> 
Fraser T. Townend, 
of Winchester, Eng- 
land, is going to 
study at Duke. A 
Cambridge gradu- 
ate, he is preparing 
for a career in edu- 
cation. He was in 
the British Navy. 





< 

Ralph R. Johnson, 
of Boonton, N. J., 
was with the Navy 
in The Philippines 
and Shanghai. 
graduate of Wes- 
leyan “U," he in- 
tends to study at 
Oxford, in England. 




















An honor graduate 
from Yale, David 
S. McLellan, of 
Harmon - on - Hud 
son, N. Y., will at 
tend the Graduate 
Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, 
in Switzerland, 





< 
An expert wrestler, 
Robert W. Russell, 
of Binghamton, 
. Y. 48 a grad 
uate of Yale, and 
he once taught at 
Syracuse “UU.” He 
will study at the 
*U"’ of Oxford. 
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Marshall Windmil- 
ler, am Army vet- 
eran, will attend 
the University of 
Paris. He has a 
degree from the 
College of the Pa- 
cific, and lives in 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Relax Where It Does the Most Good 


Grandmother's camphor bottle contained no magic potion 





“She would rub camphor on her fore- 
head, behind each ear, on her throat.” 


As A SMALL BOY. I used to 


feel sorry for Grandmother when 
she took the large round bottle of 
spirits of camphor from the man- 
tle beside the old clock. I knew 
that meant she was tired, or wor- 
ried, or had a headache. 

She would take the bottle to her 
favorite rocking chair, turn the 
chair with its back to the window, 
sit down with a sigh, then rub a 
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but tt helped her to ‘let down’—to drop ‘residual tenszons, 


in the language of her scholarly grandson. 


little of the camphor on her fore- 
head, behind each ear, and on her 
throat. 

Then Grandmother would close 
her eyes and relax. I can still see 
her distinctly as I watched in sym- 
pathetic puzzlement from my 
perch on a footstool. 

As she sat motionless in the 
rocker, her face would change. 
The lines of age seemed to dis- 
appear and I forgot she was a 
semi-invalid. Her cherubic round 
face became oval as her jaw mus- 
cles relaxed and let her chin drop; 
this, especially, always interested 
me. 

Presently she would stir again. 
Her face became roundish once 
more. Some of the wrinkles came 
back, but it always looked to me 
as though the camphor had wiped 
some of them away. With a con- 
descending smile to me, she would 
labor to her feet and return to her 
housework, refreshed. 

I tried those mysterious spirits 
of camphor a few times myself. 
But all they did was to bring tears 
as I inhaled them too strongly, or 
hurt my eyes when a few drops 
trickled into them. Camphor 
never made me relaxed and cheer- 
ful as it did Grandmother. 

“Someday when you are old 
enough,” she would say, “you will 
find how it helps folks feel better.” 
There were so many things I had 
to wait until I was older to under- 
stand! 

I had almost forgotten about the 
camphor until some discoveries in 
relaxation brought the memories 
back vividly. Now I know the 
camphor did help Grandmother 
relax—it was not just an old- 
fashioned belief. 

“My doctor told me I needed to 
relax,” a friend in advertising 
work said recently. “But last 


By Donald A. Laird 


Author, Lecturer, and Psychol 


night the more I tried to relax, th 
wider awake I became. What 
the secret?” 

He was a high-pressure worke! 
Each day was one of tense activ- 
ity. He was always on the jump, 
always taut. Facial muscles were 
drawn so that premature lines had 
appeared. He claimed the only 
way he could relax was to take a 
few quick drinks, so he kept 
whisky bottle in his desk drawe1 

“Let me see you relax,” I said. 

“What! In this chair?” 

“Of course. Go ahead and re- 
lax!” 

He slumped down in the chair, 
his shoulders sagged forward, 
cramping his chest. He began to 
tap the floor with both feet, in 
waltz tempo. 

“You have confused poor pos- 
ture with relaxing,” I said. I told 
him about Grandmother and her 
camphor bottle, and showed how 
she relaxed her residual tensions 

“We do not need to worry about 
the tenseness in arms, legs, or 
trunk muscles,” I explained. 
“When people try to relax, it is 
usually those muscles they try to 
let go. They slump, slide down in 
their chairs, act lazy, and imagine 
they are relaxing. 

“We can be relaxed while sit- 
ting erect, or standing in a good 
posture. Slumping like a wet 
dishrag is not relaxing. 

“I know a prominent author 
who lies down to relax. I have 
seen him dictating while lying 
down, but his brow was wrinkled, 
and one hand was clenched, the 
Way you were waltzing. He was 
not relaxed—just lying down 
tensed. 

“A college president would tilt 
back in his swivel chair, close his 
eyes, daydream—and drum the 
arms of his chair with his fingers. 
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He thought he was relaxing, but 
he was not 

“But Grandmother really re- 
laxed, thanks to the cooling cam- 
phor and perhaps to luck. Just 
think of her and you have the key 
to real relaxation—especially if 
you remember where she applied 
the camphor—on the forehead, 
behind her ears, and a final touch 
on her throat.” 

He thought of those three 
groups of small muscles, relaxed 
them, and, as they relaxed, un- 
locked the tension of his entire 
body. He was not slumping now, 
but actually relaxing for the first 
time in many years, and right in 
his office, without any funny ex- 
ercises or gymnastics. 

It is the small groups of muscles 
that retain residual tensions after 
we try to let the big muscles go, 
and the small muscles spread their 
tenseness to the rest of the body. 
Forget the big muscles—relax the 
small ones where Grandmother 
applied the camphor, and they 
will unlock the others. 


Th {E TINGLING sensation which 
the camphor produced on _ her 
brow, behind her ears, and at the 
throat focused her attention on 
these muscles, and she relaxed 
them. The camphor probably did 
nothing more than remind her 
where to relax. 

It is astonishing to watch a 
large audience as I tell them to 
imagine the camphor tingling on 
their foreheads, and to relax there. 
Then to imagine the camphor 
daubed behind the ears—and re- 
lax there. Then the throat and 
lower jaw. Without any slump- 
ing, one can see the lines erased 
from their faces. They are a more 
relaxed audience to talk to, for 
they have eliminated the residual 
tensions from the small muscles 
which are usually neglected, yet 
which irradiate their tenseness to 
the rest of the body. Voluntarily 
relax these three small groups of 
muscles, and the big muscles in- 
stantly get in step. Voluntarily 
tense these three small groups of 
muscles, and the big muscles 
tense, too. 

The advertising man had put a 
pillow under his knees, in a vain 
effort to relax. As soon as he dis- 
covered the secret of relaxing at 
these three crucial points, his legs 
relaxed of their accord. 
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He bought a small bottle of spir- 
its of camphor and kept it on his 
desk for a while. He used the 
camphor only a couple times, but 
kept it in front of him as a re- 
minder to let the brow, scalp, and 
throat muscles go. 

It is wise to keep these muscles 
relaxed most of the time, not 
merely on special occasions when 
we find ourselves worn or irrita- 
ble. Keeping them relaxed helps 
ward off weariness and irritation. 

Some cue, such as the magic- 
working genie in the camphor bot- 
tle on the desk, is useful to remind 
one to relax where it does the 
most good, until this relaxation 
becomes habitual. 

A traffic accident left a young 
woman a widow. She had to re- 
turn to teaching school, but grief, 
the spirited children, and her un- 
certain future made her tensed, 
and continually tired. When told 
about Grandmother’s camphor 
and how it gave a cue where to 
relax, she developed a different 
cue of her own. 

She took the cue from her throat 
muscles. Whenever she started to 
speak, she reminded herself to re- 
lax. She took a fraction of a sec- 
ond to collect her thoughts, and to 
relax when someone spoke to her. 
When the telephone rang, she re- 
laxed as she reached to pick it up. 
It was a momentary pause, un- 
noticed by others, but it refreshed 
both conversation and body. 

A well-known orator used to be- 
come so nervous and tense before 
addressing an audience that even 
he realized his approach to the 
platform was jerky and ungrace- 
ful. Then he found he could relax 
by slowing his walk and actions 
down, in his own mind, to the 
tempo of a slow-motion picture. 


“People ... slump down in their chairs, 
act lazy, and imagine they are relaxing.” 


A cue I use to remind me to re- 
lax where it counts is the feel of a 
pillew. Thus, I automatically re- 
lax the crucial residual tensions 
in the small muscles as soon as I 
go to bed. In the daytime I use 
the sight of a cigarette to remind 
me that jaw and throat muscles 
(often tensed in smoking) need to 
be relaxed 

Relaxing easily becomes as ha- 
bitual as tenseness. The story of 
Grandmother's camphor bottle has 
started many on the habit, at long 
last, of relaxing their residual ten- 
sions. There is no mystery about 
the genie in that bottle to me now 
I should like to see more people 
have the same relaxed poise that 
it gave Grandmother 


ustrations by George van Werveke 
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—_ your reviewer, one of these 
bright Fall days, balancing a pile of 
books on each hand: like a waiter with 
two trays of dishes, hopeful that some 
one will suit your taste. In the smaller 
pile are books about farming; in the 
larger, biographies, autobiographies, and 
books of personal observation and remi- 
niscence. 

Let’s look first at the books about 
farms and farmers. Not interested in 
farming, do I hear someone say? Hold 
on—just a minute! Is there really any 
Rotarian—or any citizen—who can say 
thoughtfully that he has no interest 
in the production of food, no stake in 
the prosperity and well-being of the 
farming community? Agriculture is 
pretty fundamental in the scheme of 
things, whether we’re thinking of the 
world, the nation, or the community. 
Also, Rotarians in steadily increasing 
numbers are actively interested in farm- 
ing, as owners and even as operators of 
their own farms. 

How extensive is this trend is shown 
in one of the most entertaining and 
stimulating books on our list: The 
Squires Can Take It, by Ladd Haystead. 
This is a book about and for city farm- 
ers: men (and women) whose chief oc- 
cupations or sources of livelihood are 
in cities, large or small; but who have 
bought farms, operate them directly or 
indirectly, and in most cases live on 
them, at least for part of the year. Ladd 
Haystead is himself one of those he 
writes about; farm editor of Fortune, he 
owns and operates a farm. 

Haystead rules out of consideration, 
for his purposes in this book, those 
show places and estates which are 
merely and frankly the playthings of 
the very rich. At the other extreme he 
rules out small holdings, of five acres 
or less, which are expected to contrib- 
ute food toward the subsistence of a 
family, and a home. These last—there 
are hundreds of thousands of them in 
urban areas in the United States alone 
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Joe Trautwein did these sketches for 
Ladd Haystead’s Squires Can Take It. 


—are exceedingly important both eco- 
nomically and socially; but they are an- 
other story. Haystead is writing about 
those farms which are acquired and 
operated by business and professional 
men and women as business ventures, 
with the hope—not infrequently dis- 
appointed—of making a profit. 
Specifically, his book is about the city 
farmers themselves—the ‘“squires”’— 
and their problems: of land, buildings, 
livestock, machinery, hired help, and 
relations with the neighbors. On all 
these subjects this book is highly sensi- 
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The tractor—delight of city farmers! 


ble, stimulating, definite, up to the min- 
ute on the latest methods and ideas, and 
often amusing. 

A Chicago friend and I once contem- 
plated the organization of “The Michi- 
gan Avenue and LaSalle Street Cow- 
Milkers’ Association.” The requirements 
for membership were to be two: that 
the applicant should have an office on 
Michigan Avenue or LaSalle Street, and 
that he should be able to milk a cow. 
We were confident, on the basis of our 
acquaintanceship, that hundreds could 
qualify. But that was primarily a mat- 
ter of origins—an indication of the num- 
ber of one-time farm boys now occupy- 
ing prominent places in the business 
and professional life of Chicago. Hay- 
stead’s book demonstrates that a sur- 
prising and rapidly increasing number 
of these farm boys, and of others who 
have no farm background, have in re- 


| Speaking of Books— 


FOR MEN WHOSE FANCIES 


THESE DAYS LIGHTLY TURN TO FARMING 
. »- AND TO BIOGRAPHIES. 


cent years become farm owners and 
least by proxy—farmers: a developme 
which is likely to have very significa 
social and even political effects, as Ha 
stead shows. 

There are clubs of city farmers in : 
the larger cities of the United States ar 
many of the smaller cities. In mar 
parts of the Eastern United States tl} 
city farmers now own nearly all the 
good land; in all parts of the country, 
city and town dwellers own substantia! 
parts of it. Most of them are trying t 
be good farmers. 

One of the most prominent of these 
city farmers—in the sense that most of 
his income is derived from _ other 
sources, though he lives on his farm 
is Louis Bromfield, whose Malabar Far 
is second gn our list. A highly succes 
ful novelist and magazine writer, Brom 
field some ten years ago bought his 
family’s old farm in Ohio and added to 
it. Largely the land was “worn out’— 
depleted by erosion and exhausted by 
bad farming. The story of how this land 
has been rebuilt into profitable produc 
tiveness, which Bromfield began in 
Pleasant Valley and continues in Mala 
ba~ Farm, is one of the most inspiring 





And Bossie, who produces golden milk. 


and illuminating in the whole modern 
record of agriculture. Bromfield is a 
foremost exponent of sound modern 
practices in the conservation and re- 
building of soil. In the two books I 
have just mentioned he tells how and 
why. He’s a skillful writer, and in these 
books he has a lot to say. They’re rich 
in living incident, in real people, in sat- 
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isfying experience: good reading, even 
if one knows and cares little about 
farming; exciting and invaluable if one 
owns. or would like to own, land. 
The world-wide meaning of soil con- 
servation is the theme of a book which 
being widely read as I write this ar- 
ie: Road to Survival, by William 
Vogt. This is a theme which deserves 
e widest and most thoughtful atten- 
tion, and though I disagree with some 
Mr. Vogt’s views, I am glad that his 
ook has been widely circulated. The 


neaning of soil depletion is made clear 
by such facts as these, cited by Mr. 
Vogt: when Ohio's soils were new, they 
roduced (with old varieties and meth- 
is) 100 bushels of corn per acre, and 
60 bushels of wheat. Today, in spite of 
mproved varieties and methods, the 
erage is 42 bushels of corn and 20 of 
heat. Yet there are individual farms 
that are more productive today than 
they were a century ago. The difference 
results from methods of farming, the 
ong-term treatment of the soil. 

We of the United States have been 
nsanely destructive and wasteful of our 
oil. The peoples of some other nations 
ave been almost as foolish. As a na- 
tion, Americans are still suicidally in- 
lifferent to this problem. As Mr. Vogt 
puts it: “Our wealth and our survival 
lepend on our natural resources and 
the land; yet in restoring and preserv- 
ing them we spend only about one-half 
of one percent of our national income.” 
City farmers are in the front of the 
fight to save the land all over the coun- 
try, leaders in the search for better 
farming methods which will result both 
n building soil and increasing produc- 
tion. The books of Haystead and Brom- 
field tell what they are doing. 

To round out our group, here are two 
books for the reader whose interest in 
practical farming is immediate and se- 
rious. Ladd Haystead is co-author of 

one of these, with Herrell DeGraff: The 
Business of Farming. In this book the 
major factors in farming as a business 





Counting unhatched chickens is still a 
hazardous pastime, the author cautions. 
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—soil, equipment, labor, and organiza 
tion—are treated thoroughly, step by 
step and item by item; sanely; and in 
a clear and vigorous style that is a de- 
light to read. All important fields of 
farming are considered, and all sections 
of the United States. The Farmer's 
Handbook, by John M. White, is a refer- 
ence book in which literally thousands 
of the practical questions which city 





farmers—and all farmers—face daily 
are answered authoritatively, with the 
most up-to-date information anywhere 
obtainable. Both of these books gain 
my most hearty recommendation to all 
who are farming or planning to farm. 
And now for the other tray, the pile 
of books on the other hand, those of 
biography, autobiography, and personal 
experience. It’s only a step from the 
one field to the other, and not a long 
step; for easily my first choice among 
the books of this second group, for read- 
ing pleasure and literary merit, is a 
book about the experience of a man and 
his family who left the city for a home 
in the country: John Goffe’s Mill, by 
Woodbury. \ highly trained 
scientist in a specialized field, George 
Woodbury 
vears ago, out of a job. He and his wife 


George 
found himself, some ten 


decided to buy a tract of land in New 
Hampshire. It wasn’t suitable for farm- 
ing, but on it were the ruins of a water 
mill which one of George Woodbury’s 
ancestors had built some 200 years be- 
fore. The story of how they rebuilt the 
mill, and, using lumber from their own 
woodlot, gradually established a _ pros- 
perous woodworking business, is, as 
George Woodbury tells it, highly enjoy- 
able and deeply satisfying. It is marked 
by humor, by variety of incident and 
character, by clear thinking, by unmis- 
takable integrity. It is, in fact, one of 
the finest books of personal experience 
I have read in years. I am eager to 
have readers of this department share 
my pleasure in it. 

From New England, too, come two 
important biographies in our group: 
John Hancock, Patriot in Purple, by 
Herbert S. Allan, and Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, by Henry Aaron Yeomans. Mr. 
Allan has done a badly needed job ex- 
tremely well, in rescuing John Hancock 
from the clouds of misconception and 
speculation which have surrounded him. 
Hancock has been less studied and less 
understood than any other major figure 
of his time and place. Mr. Allan has 
written not as apologist or attacker, but 
as an honest biographer trying to get at 
the truth both of conduct and of per- 
sonality. The product is at once genu- 
inely good reading and a major con- 
tribution to understanding of Hancock 
and his times. 

A close friend and associate of the 
great president of Harvard University 
and man of business and public affairs, 
Dean Yeomans has written of Abbott 








Who Named 
YOUR 


MILANER 


Business? 


Ever wonder how your profes- 
sion or business received its name? 
It's easy to see how a jeweler was 
so named: he sells jewels. Similar- 
ly, a grocer retails groceries or food 
products. But did you know that 
originally a grocer got his name be- 
cause he sold goods by the gross? 
In other words, a “grosser,” and in 
time this was changed to “grocer.” 

Then there are the milliners. At 
one time the Italian city of Milan 
was noted for its excellent hat 
makers. Bringing their hats and 
skill to England, they became 
known as “Milaners”; later all hat- 
makers were classified as “millin- 
ers.” 

Plumbers of today work with 
several kinds of metals, but they 
got their name from the Latin 
word for lead: plumbum. The 
French of medieval times called 
them “plummiers” and the English 
“plummers,” meaning an artisan 
who works with lead. Now, of 
course, modern plumbers use tin, 
zinc, copper, and plastics along 
with lead. 

“Draper” comes from “drapier,” 
a French word meaning a weaver 
of drap, or cloth. Therefore in 
England you buy dry goods at a 
draper’s while in the United States 
they are sold at dry-goods stores or 
department stores. In Australia, 
however, surprised U. S. soldiers 
learned that a “drygoodsman” sells 
hardware, not textile fabrics. 

Then there’s the haberdasher. 
It’s a word of Anglo-French origin 
stemming from hapertas and mean- 
ing “of unknown origin.” Step in- 
to a haberdasher’s store in London 
and you find he is a dealer in cloth 
and similar wares: tapes, pins, 
needles, and thread. The Ameri- 
can haberdasher, however, sells 
men’s furnishings. And far from 
selling goods of “unknown origin,” 
he retails heavily advertised lines 
of clothing. 

Tracing these names back to 
their original forms results in many 
discoveries of unusual nature. Of- 
ten the spelling differs as much 
from the original as modern tech- 
niques of a profession or trade 
contrast with those of centuries 
ago. 

—Louise Belote Dawe 
































Samaritans at Leamington 


By Marilyn Parks Davis 


To A HIGHWAY sign out- 
side a certain small Canadian city 
I should like to stop and add an 
inscription. But, first, a story 
must be told. 

At 4 o'clock that Friday after- 
noon we four American school 
marms appeared to be making 
good headway on our vacation 
trip. Humming along Canadian 
Highway No. 3, we were ap- 
proaching Leamington, Ontario. 
It came as a profound surprise, 
therefore, to find our car, the next 
instant, at the bottom of a deep 
ditch, jammed against a pole. It 
was then I learned my legs 
wouldn’t move. 

My first thought was of my 
new hat, a delicately gorgeous, 
custom-made embodiment of 
Spring. As my companions de- 
cided upon the best way to help 
me from the car, I began to as- 
sign responsibility for my hat in 
best classroom fashion. 

Both matters were taken from 
our hands, however, with the ar- 
rival of another car—containing 
three young medical interns from 
Michigan! 

Removing me expertly, they 
placed me on seat cushions in a 
florist’s truck which had come 
along, as if by prearrangement, 
and took me the six miles into 
Leamington. 

At the hospital my luck still 
held, for I was promptly put into 
the hands of a splendid red-haired 
doctor, Dr. E. Kirk Lyon, who 
happened to be at the hospital 
later than was his custom. His 
X rays revealed two pelvic frac- 
tures. “Ten weeks,” the doctor 
said. 

Thus I began my stay at Leam- 
ington, a total stranger. On Mon- 
day a dignified gentleman of mid- 
dle years appeared at my bed- 
side. “I have come to place the 
Leamington school board at your 
disposal,” said its president. He 
had learned of my entrance into 
town from my school superinten- 
dent, whom he had sat beside at 
a Canadian-Michigan Rotary af- 
fair the previous Saturday. I as- 
sured my visitor that to dispose 
of so august a body as the Leam- 
ington school board would require 
considerable thought. 

In the days that followed there 
was to be ample time for reflec- 
tion on the matter. I was com- 
pletely immobilized, trussed up in 
a contraption which must have 
looked like a medieval torture de- 
vice. 


When I said good-by to the 
school-board president, I little 
dreamed he would come again or 
that other citizens of that small 
city of 7,000 people were on their 
way. The owner of an electric 
store, a Rotarian, offered the use 
of a radio for the duration of my 
stay. “And when you are ready 
for it,” he went on, “the Rotarians 
have a wheel chair for your use. 
It rotates more ways than one.” 

The wives of Rotarians came to 
call, and their friends. With them 
came local events, flowers, tarts, 
cookies, coconut layer cake, and 
reading matter. 

Six teachers came, at intervals. 
The manager of the Royal Bank 
of Canada came, in unofficial ca- 
pacity. 

Next door to the hospital was 
a charming child of junior high- 
school age who made repeated 
visits with her scrapbooks and 
fruit tree blossoms. Later, when 
my powers of locomotion im- 
proved, her family took me on an 
auto trip. 

Another Good Samaritan pro- 
vided crutches. 

True to the reputation of Ca- 
nadian nurses, those at Hopewell 
Hospital were highly skillful. And 
they thought of niceties other than 
those of physical care when they 
offered for loan the latest volume 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay or 
dropped in just before their de- 
parture, in their pretty evening 
gowns, for the big ball of the 
year. Or the time they carried 
into my room the first Indian baby 
I had ever seen. 

The day before my home-going, 
a Leamington woman hurried in 
with a farewell gift she had em- 
broidered during her own con- 
valescence—a master-sized bath 
towel with washcloth to match. 

Only one day of those ten 
weeks passed without one or more 
Leamington visitors. Need I say 
that it was with a feeling of sharp 
sadness that I said good-by to 
these friends who had shown such 
interest in a traveller who hap- 
pened te sojourn among them. 

At the sign on King’s Highway 
No. 3 which marks the entrance 
to that small city, I should like 
to inscribe these words: 


LEAMINGTON 


a city whose inhabitants are 
known for their kindly deeds and 
exuberant goodwill — a city in 
which no soul is a stranger. 





Lawrence Lowell with candor, w 
standing, and charm. His book s 
tively records the dramatic phas¢ 
Lowell’s career, and achieves real 
mination of his personality. This 

ography of high merit, and will 

special interest for thousands of ; 
ers. 

Another great educator and un 
sity president is the subject of a |} 
raphy which I think you will find i: 
highest degree interesting and rew 
ing: The Story of John Hope, by Rid; 
Torrence. As a teacher, as president 
Morehouse College and later—unti] 
death in 1936—of Atlanta University 
member of many commissions and ; 
cial groups, and as writer and lectu 
John Hope was one of the real lea 
in the effort toward better relations 
tween Negroes and whites in the Unit 
States. The story of his life is ti 
dramatic and inspiring, and Ridg: 
Torrence has told it truly well. 

Partially biographical in substan 
but historical in method and effect, a 
two new books which are somewhat 
Similar in plan: The Federalists, | 
Leonard D. White, and Lincoln and t/ 
War Governors, by William B. Hess: 
tine. Each is a study of the interplay 
of personalities and of political a: 
economic interests at a crucial period i: 
the history of the United States. Well 
written, each is marked by sound sch 
arship, and presents fresh facts. 

Two books from far-apart lands round 
out our group—narratives of adventu 
ous personal experience: Vouza and th: 
Solomon Islands, by Hector MacQua: 
rie; and Jungle Man, the autobiography 
of Major P. J. Pretorius. I like Vouza 
very much. The author is a New Zeal 
ander, now in business in London. He 
writes admirably, with force and color 
and with dry humor. The pages of 
Vouza are crammed with action and 
adventure, but its most distinctive and 
admirable achievement lies in the very 
clear and sympathetic portrayal of 
Vouza himself and other Solomon Is 
landers. Also filled with adventure is 
the story of Major Pretorious of South 
Africa—in big-game hunting, in explora 
tion, in warfare. Here, too, is first-rat« 
reading for those of us who look to 
books for contrast to our daily jobs. 

* * * 
Books reviewed, publishers and prices: 

The Squires Can Take It, Ladd Haystead 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy, $3.50).—Malabar 
Farm, Louis Bromfield (Harper, $3.75).— 
Road to Survival, William Vogt (Wm. Sloane 
Assoc., $4).—The Business of Farming, Her 
rell DeGraff and Ladd Haystead (University 
of Oklahoma Press, $3).—The Farmer's 
Handbook, John M. White (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $4.95).—John Goffe’s Mill, 
George Woodbury (Norton, $3).—John Han 
cock, Patriot in Purple, Herbert S. Alla: 
(Macmillan, $6).—Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
Henry Aaron Yeomans (Harvard University 
Press, $6).—The Story of John Hope, Ridge- 
ly Torrence (Macmillan, $5).—The Federal- 
ists, Leonard D. White (Macmillan, $6).— 
Lincoln and the War Governors, William B 
Hesseltine (Knopf, $4.50).—Vouza and the 
Solomon Islands, Hector MacQuarrie (Mac- 
millan, $4).—Jungle Man, Major P. J. Pre- 
torius (Dutton, $3.75). 
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Most 
softeners for producing mineral-free wa- 


@ Water Softener. small water 
ter for laboratories, storage batteries, 
and other similar uses are too expen- 
sive, too large, and too complicated for 
the small users, but a unit is now being 
produced which is self-contained and 
the cartridges are easily replaced, mak- 
ing it easy to install, maintain, and op- 
erate. No heat or steam is required, and 
the water delivered is free from cal- 
ium, magnesium, and heavy salts. The 
irtridge comes packed with four beds 
of activated ion-exchange resins and has 
the capacity for the removal of from 500 
to 600 grains of hardness and a produc- 

yn capacity of from five to eight gal- 
lons of water an hour. It is claimed that 
it will produce water containing less 
than two parts per million of ionizable 
salt, which is as good as most distilled 
water one can buy on the open market. 


@ Chemical Cousins. Though their trade 
names would not suggest it, DDT and 
G-4 are actually chemical cousins. G-4 
turns out to be the most effective fungi- 
cide for destroying molds, mildew, and 
rot-producing organisms on a textile or 
as athletic foot or jungle rot on the hu- 
man flesh. In addition to having an 
enormous fungicidal value, G-4 has the 
great advantage of being nonpoisonous, 
water insoluble, and practically odor- 
But as applied, it is dissolved in 
highly inflammable solvents and should 
be used with great caution. 


less 


@ Photos on Plates. A new process 
makes it possible to print photos 
directly on sensitized chinaware, the 
glaze is then applied, and firing 
brings out the picture. Another 
process prints a picture on sensi- 
tized glass, which is not affected 
by ordinary light, so it can be han- 
dled in room light. The picture is 
printed after the glassware is formed 
in the ordinary way. Exposure is 
made by ultraviolet light and de- 
velopment is by heating the glass to 
annealing temperature. 


@ Blind Can Read. A new electronic 
reading device—something like a pencil 
attached to a headset—enables a blind 
person to read ordinary printing. The 
device, as yet only developed experi- 
mentally, consists of a tube like a foun- 
tain pen which the user slides along a 
line of printing. At the bottom is a 
vertical slit and a tiny spot of light 
swings from the top to the bottom 30 
times a second. The light reflected is 
picked up by an electric eye, and when 
the spot encounters a dark area at the 
top of the swing, a high-pitched note is 
heard through the headphones, while 
the dark area at the bottom gives a note 
of low pitch. When the slit passes over 
the letter “V,” for example, there is first 
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heard a high-pitched note which slides 
down the scale to a low pitch and then 
up again to the high. On the letter “I” 
it gives a combination of the high and 
low notes, but on the letter “L” it gives 
the same as the “I” except that it is 
followed by a low note. The user has 
to learn to recognize the characters and 
sounds for each letter. 


@ New Use for Proteins. An interesting 
use of proteins has been developed: to 
prevent corrosion of metals stored out- 
doors in mildly corrosive atmospheres. 
The corrosive-protecting film needs four 
constituents—a corrosion inhibitor for 
the metal, a protein acting as a vehicle, 
a hardener for the film, and a bacteri- 
cide to prevent putrefaction of the pro- 
tein. Gelatin, albumin, or casein will 
act as the inhibitor and vehicle, chromic 
acid as the hardener and bactericide. 
A “one-step” bath can be used, but it 
deteriorates slowly, so a “two-step” 
treatment is more general. These coat- 
ings are better than conventional 
chromate or phosphate ones and more 
easily removed than oil or grease since 
they dissolve readily in alkaline baths. 


@ Plastic-Plated Yarn. Textile  treat- 
ments usually have been applied to the 
finished product. rubber 
company with a plastic treatment which 
is applied not to the textile, but to the 
yarn out of which the textile is 
Thus all sorts of new and unusual 
effects can be achieved. This new 
method is particularly effective when 
applied to glass yarns for making fiber- 
glass textiles for draperies, upholstery 
materials, tablecloths, bedspreads, shoe- 
laces, and other accessories composed 
either of pure fiber glass or a combina- 
tion of it and nylon, rayon, or even 
natural textiles like cotton and silk. 
It can also be used on these other yarns 
without fiber glass, or on iron. The 


Now comes a 


made 
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Have another frankfurter? It will be 
ready in two minutes or less—and pre- 
pared right at the table in this new 
electrical cooker. The current flows 
through the meat, which contains a salt 
solution that sets up a resistance, thus 
cooking the “frank” from inside out. 


weakness of glass fabrics has been their 
low abrasive resistance, which is over- 
come by the high abrasion resistance of 
the plastic. Fabrics made of these new 
“alloy yarns” can be either sewed like 
ordinary textiles or heat sealed without 
any sewing whatever. 


Much 
radioactive 


@ ‘Tracers’ in Industry. has been 
printed on the use of 
topes in medical research, where atomic- 
pile activated elements are used to trace 
the chemistry of life itself. However, 
little has appeared on the use of sim- 
ilar elements in industrial research. It 
can be done and it is being done, Re- 
cently it was proved that sulphur in 
coke comes about proportionately from 
so-called “combined” sulphur and from 
pyrites in the Radioactive phos 
phorus may be used to cut off Bessemer 
furnaces automatically at the instant 
the last impurity burns out, doing away 
with all guesswork, 


1S0- 


coal. 


@ Test-Tube Apples. 
bees have led to a trial of shot-gun 
weddings for apple blossoms. A 
Washington State apple grower, 
working with scientists and a manu- 
facturer of ammunition, has pollen- 
ized his trees, suffering from too few 
bees, with apple pollen shot from spe- 
cial shotgun shells. It takes four or 
five to pollenize a large tree and the 
wind velocity must be low at the time 
of firing, lest the pollen be dissipated. 
This process is still in the experi- 
mental stage. 


Shortages of 


@ Electromagnetic Stirring. A gold-plated, 
rubber-coated, or plastic-embedded 
stirrer flying around in a flask without 
any material connection between it and 
anything else seems spooky, but it has 
become commonplace in the laboratory. 
The stirrer inside the flask is actually 
a little bar magnet, turned either by a 
rotating magnetic field such as is used 
to drive an induction motor or by a 
horseshoe magnet rotated by a motor. 
In either case the only connection be- 
tween the stirrer in the flask and any- 
thing outside is a magnetic field. Such 
an arrangement permits a chemist to 
stir his liquids in flasks which are under 
high vacuum or great pressure. This 
principle is capable of far wider applica- 
tions than have yet been assigned to it. 


@ Resin Finishes. A new water-repellent 
resin finish for cotton, corduroy, and 
synthetic fibers to protect garments 
from water-soluble stains and spilled 
ink, milk, or beverages has already been 
tested and approved by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps and it seems to 
give maximum water repellency both 
before and after laundering and dry 
cleaning. It is also free from unpleas- 
ant odors during the treating operation. 
If desired, a wrinkle-resisting resin can 
be combined with it into a single bath, 
providing an economical spot and crease 
resistance. Both resins must be added 
in the manufacture of the cloth. 
* a” * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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It looks as though serving youth is serious business—but these Wisconsin Rotarians enjoy every moment of it just as much as their patr 


After the Ball Was Over 


WEST ALLIS HIGH SCHOOL BELLES AND BEAUX 


HAVE THEIR WHERE-TO-GO-AFTERWARD PROBLEM SOLVED BY ROTARIANS. 


, merchants, bankers, doctors, lawyers—mem! 
all of the Rotary Club of West Allis, Wisconsin—found a new vocati 
recently. They donned aprons, jackets, and black bow ties and beca 
waiters. The 548 local high-school youngsters to whom they serv: 
steak or hamburger dinners at two post-prom parties will tell you th 
they did it well. Not a clatter of a platter, nor a fumbled tumbI 
They were hep! 

Why did they do it? The Rotarians who are fathers—and many 
are not—have a ready answer. It has to do with the places where t 
youngsters could go after a school shindig. 

The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Company was glad to coiperat 
providing its club quarters, which were converted into a gala nig 
club. There were floodlights, the flare of photographers’ flash bulb 
a floor show, and fine food—all of which spelled F-U-N for the bell 
and beaux who were swept from their schools 
to the parties after the stroke of midnight. 
Parties broke up at 3:30. 

“Any tips?” one wife asked a weary “waiter” 

> Pry, ; at a late breakfast the morning after. “Not a 
ee Ge, — : j dime,” he replied with a grin. “But ’twas worth 
it. We hope to do it again next year.” 





Oh for an Emily Post! Should napkins go on 


the right side of the fork, or on the left side? —Yours, THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 
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»: Western Woys 


Glenn Ginn, President of the Tucson, 
Ariz., Rotary Club, holds a gavel which 
comes from his homeland—China. It 
was the gift of C. C. Linn, President 
7 the Peiping Club, who jestingly said 
that it was once used by Confucius 
to drive lessons home to his students. 


@ INTERNATIONAL & 


MCOMMUNITY 
W IVNOLLVIOA 





Coal miners have the 
respect of members 
of the Rotary Club 
of LyMM, ENGLAND, for a number of the 
latter recently went on an underground 
expedition to a colliery. After the in- 
formative trip through the bowels of 
the earth, the Rotarians ascended, 
showered, and had tea and sandwiches 
at the canteen. 


Lymm Rotarians 
Know about Coal 


A charity institution 
known as “The 
Friends of Educa- 
tion” was founded 13 years ago under 
auspices of the Rotary Club of SanTi1aco 
DEL Estero, ARGENTINA. During the first 
eight years the organization developed 
work in social service, initiated school 
coéperatives, provided additional meals 
and medical and dental care for the pu- 
pils of rural schools. Since then, with 
Government help, a home for children 
has been built, and recently improved 
land has been purchased for the home. 


‘Child's Town’ Is 
Goal in Argentina 





Supporting the new program of driver education which has been started in the public 
schools of the United States. Rotarian Justin W. Byers, of Gilroy, Calif., and his 
company have given this car to the high school. It will be replaced by a 1949 model. 








Rotary Keporter 


BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORL)). 


Someday, it is hoped, the property 
be developed into “The Child’s Tow 
The name of the property? It is 
Esperanza” (hope). 


Encouraging  n¢ 
from Costa Rica 
dicates that wit) 
the next 15 years that nation will 
free of leprosy. Much credit will 
doubtedly be due the efforts of Rot 
ians if that comes to pass. The San Ji 
Rotary Club, for example, is sponsori 
the Leprosarium Las Mercedes in 
city. Excellent medical care is provid 
by a specialist who was engaged for 
year to work out a modern health pla 
The Rotarians have constructed n: 
buildings, repaired old ones, taken car: 
of the nutrition of the patients, p 
chased cows and chickens, and aid 
families of patients in a financial w: 


Costa Rica to Be 
Rid of Leprosy 


International A photograph tak« 
That's Ipoh! at any meeting 
the Rotary Club 

IpoH, MALAYAN UNION, would likely shi 
a representative cross section of t 
population of that part of the worl 
The Club has a sprinkling of Mala‘ 
Chinese, Indians, Eurasians, and Eur 
peans on its roster. 


Welsh Rotarians A number of yea 
Honor Marconi ago the suggesti 
Was made that a m 
morial should be erected at LAVERNOC! 
near CARDIFF, WALES, honoring the birt 
of wireless as a commercial possibilit 
which occurred in May, 1897, when 
telegraphic message was first succes 
fully transmitted across several miles of 
water from LAVERNOCK to the island of 
Flat Holm, in the Bristol Channel. Th: 
challenge was accepted by the Rotary 
Club of Carpirr, and a plaque was r¢ 
cently installed in the church-yard wall 
of the 13th Century Church of St. Law 
rence. It honors the late Marchese Mar- 
coni, the then penniless young inventor, 
and William (later Sir William) Preece, 


lf 
: who encouraged and assisted him. (See 
Men Have Roots Too, page 38, Septem 
ber RoTaRIAN.) 


They had thunder 
storms in MomBasa, 
KENnyA, in June. 
Well, maybe it didn’t rain, but the Ro- 
tary Club had a program on thunder- 
storms, presented by the imports con- 
troller of the colony. 


Not a Rain— 
Just Thunder 


Rotary Club _pro- 
grams are likely to 
run the gamut— 
from a discussion of atomic energy to 
a performance on the zylophone. For a 
case in point, note the variety of pro- 


And Speaking 
of Variety ... 
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Six of the 40 students of the “University of Houston International Summer Center,” 
who recently flew to Havana, yond py a greater thrill than they anticipated 
when they invited themselves to attend a meeting of the Rotary Club. Guests that 
day were both the incoming and outgoing Presidents of the Republic, Ramon Grau 
San Martin and Dr. Carlos Prio Socares. The students met both the Presidents. 


grams recently presented before Belgian 
Clubs: Mons members heard about or- 
chids, found that 38 varieties are native; 
the Bruces Club heard about tne psy- 


me germ, een Nang 
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hology of pulmonary-tuberculosis pa- 


nts; pending changes in the laws 
verning corporations were discussed 
fore the ANTWERP Club. A member of 
Rotary Club of Louvain told of his 
yn a trip to Africa; and a 
tance to crippled children 
NiEs Club. 


periences ¢ 


port on assl 


upied the Sol 


Rensselaer Visits Members of the Ro- 
‘Old No. One’ tary Club of ReEns- 


SELAER, IND., are of- 
n in Cuicaco, ILL., on business, so ata 
cent meeting they were advised to be 
re to “make up” their Rotary atten- 
unce at Club Number One, which 
eets on the same day as their own 
Club. The suggestion sounded so invit- 
g that someone popped up with the 
igestion that “we should all go.” 
hat’s what happened. Special cards 
were mailed to each member's wife, 
rging her to see that he made the trip. 
High lights included a visit to the Cen- 
tral Offices of Rotary International, 
here they met Angus S. Mitchell, then 
President-Elect of Rotary; and a major- 
ague baseball game. 


A year ago the Ro- 
tary Club of Great 
Harwoop & RISHTON, 
ENGLAND, sent a memento to the Rotary 
Club of Eastey, S. C., in the form of a 


Historic Base 
for Stone Vase 


se made of processed stone taken 
om the blitzed Houses of Parliament. 
When the donors learned that EASLEY 


Rotarians planned to place it in a promi- 
nent place in the new library being 
erected in their community, they de- 
ided to add a base for the vase. It was 
made from a piece of timber taken from 
the oak rafters of the bombed House of 
Commons, 


Young merit-badge 
winners in most any 
community will 
agree that “Rotarians are good scouts.” 
The 33-member Rotary Club of WELLEs 
LEY, MAss., is no exception. WELLESLEY 
claims the largest enrollment per cap- 
ita of Girl Scouts in America: 700 out 
of a population of 16,000. But until local 
Rotarians became interested, the girls 
didn’t have a camp of their own. The 
story is different now, for a Rotary- 
organized campaign in the community 
brought in more than enough money to 
buy the necessary land and three cabins. 

ABBEVILLE, La., Rotarians recently 
sent a Scout troop off on a three-week 
camping and sight-seeing trip through 
the Rocky Mountains with “food for 
thought.” They served a bounteous 


send-off banquet. 


Rotarians Are 


Good Scouts 


Congratulations are 
due 12 more Rotary 
Clubs which will ob 
serve their silver anniversaries during 
the month of October. They are George- 
town, Ky.; Staples, Minn.; Trenton, 
Tenn.; Santa Paula, Calif.; Flemington, 
N. J.; Silver City, N. Mex.; Nesquehon- 
ing, Pa.; San Luis Obispo, Calif.; West 
Point, Miss.; Bowie, Tex.; Clarksville, 
Ark.; and Albion, II. 

When the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Rotary Club of Port 


Another Dozen 
Anniversaries 


OcToser, 1948 


Etcin, Onrt., CANADA, was recently ob 
served, special plaques were presented 


to three charter members who have not 
missed a meeting. 


Rotary Clubs have 
found a multitude of 
ways of aiding 
youngsters to obtain a better education 
The Rotary Club of Reynosa, Mexico, for 
example, is collecting funds to construct 


Ways to Aid 
Young Students 


a local school. One member donated the 
Site. ...In Sratnes, ENGLAND, 80 stu 
dents recently entered an essay contest 
on the subject of what job they would 
like after finishing school, and why. The 
six winning essays were read at a Club 
meeting, and book prizes were pr 

sented, Under sponsorship of the 
Rotary Club of Epren-Norru Coutins, N 
Y., Arion Foundation medals were ré 

cently presented to the outstanding mi 

siclans of the senior classes of two 


schools, 


But They Can't Life is a bit more 
Hear Applause! worth living for thi 
inmates of an insti 
tution for the deaf and mute in England 
as the result of a codperative project ot 
the Rotary Clubs of Dewsbury, BatLey, 
MirFieLp, HecKMONDWIKE & DzustRICT, 
and CLECKHEATON & District, The Clubs 
purchased a movie projector, which i 
being put to good use at the home. 


There is scarcely a 
whit of trouble with 
the youngsters of 
KANE, Pa, Yes, and those of several small 
near-by communities, as well. That i 
because of the “Knothole’ Baseball 


Kane Can Do It 
with Knot Holes 





NO WARE JOHNSON S 


WCONESGAY & 4% 


Time to re-sign? That's a tip from 
this crew of shovel-handy members 


of the Rotary Club of Lynbrook, N. Y. 





Hagerstown, Ind., Rotarians were made 
more air-conscious at a recent meeting 
held at an airport. Here a sky writer 
gets instructions before her flight. 





This photo of the Rotary Club of Moulmein, Burma, was taken at the home of then 
Club President U. Khin Maung Yin (seated, fourth from right) on independence day. 





Whether held in Missouri or Mussoorie, Rotary intercity meetings mean fellowship. 
This photograph shows part of the 200 persons attending a Mussoorie, India, meeting. 
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League” formed several years ago under 
Rotary sponsorship. The lads have de- 
veloped exceptional skill on the dia- 
mond, and have created a fine spirit of 
sportsmanship. A few weeks ago the 
KANE Rotary Club entertained 152 play- 
ers at a dinner, following an exhibition 
game in which two teams battled to a 
5 to 5 tie. The guest speaker was Al 
Lang, considered one of the outstanding 
baseball enthusiasts of the U.S.A. The 
stadium in St. PETERSBURG, FLA., where 
he lives part of the year, bears his name. 


Tribute was paid to 
the presence of mind 
and courage of two 


Young Heroines 
Are Rewarded 


young heroines at the recent Sons and 
Daughters Day program of the Rotary 
Club of Picton, OnT., CANADA. One of the 
misses (see cut) received the Dow 
award, consisting of a $100 bond and a 
framed certificate, and they both re- 
ceived suitably inscribed silver trays 
from the Rotary Club. The girls saw 
two small children playing in a danger- 
ous sewer excavation and entered it to 


Photo: Hodgson 
“ 





Heroism is not overlooked in Picton, 
Ont., Canada. Here Mary Young is re- 
warded at a Rotary meeting (see item). 


get them out to safety. Before their 
rescue could be completed, however, a 
cave-in covered one child and one res- 
cuer completely, and partially covered 
the other rescuer. The latter was able 
to extricate herself and uncover the 
face of her friend before summoning 
help. 


Rotary Medals to Approximately 100 


Junior Dashers boys—from the sev- 
enth, eighth, and 


ninth grades—competed in the recent 
“Junior Olympics” sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of CLIFTON-ALDEN-SPRINGFIELD, 
Pa. Competition was between two 
schools, with gold statues going to the 
school winning each event, and medals 
to the individual competitors. Enthu- 
siasm was so great that the Rotarians 
plan to make it an annual affair. 


~-- 30 ThisDebate Since OssIninc and 
Goes On and On HAVERSTRAW lie on 


opposite sides of the 
Hudson River, in New York State, mem- 
bers of the Rotary Clubs in those cities 
have a common subject for “debate” 
when they hold regular intercity gather- 
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ings. Whether they make the jaunt by 
beat or by auto, the topic of conversa- 
tion usually turns to the question of 
which side of the river is the nicer. An 
OssINInG Club spokesman reports, “So 
far the decision seems to be that both 
sides of the river abound with good 
fellowship.” 


Officers Provide A rmy officers sta- 


Mess at Merced tioned at Castle Field, 
near MERCED, CALIF., 


recently expressed their appreciation of 
the Community Service efforts of the 
Mercep Rotary Club in extending them 
honorary membership. The Army men 
played host to the Rotary Club (only 
six members missed). After enjoying a 
turkey dinner the Rotarians were taken 
on a tour of the field. 


If anyone should ask 
FuLTon, Mo. Rotari- 
ans how the various 
State departments are organized and ad- 
ministered under the new Missouri Con- 
stitution, he would get straightforward 


Government? 
They Know It 
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association. ... Rotarians in |] 
NICARAGUA, provide a daily glass of 
for each youngster in their comm 

In Nuevo Casas GRANDES, M 
Rotarians provide daily breakfast 
the pupils of two schools, as a cont 
tion to the Government’s better 
tional program. 

The Rotary Club of LANcAste: 
has been awarded the Benjamin 
Award by the Medical Society of 
State of Pennsylvania for its pa 
developing and maintaining a 
palate speech clinic. (Fora story o1 
clinic see Mending Cleft Palates in 
RoraRiAn for January, 1945.) 

The hospitals in Cumap Bo.ivar, | 
EZUELA, now have the use of an 
lance provided by the local Rotary ( 


Ingenuity Links Rotary Clubs ar: 
genious in fin 


Clubs with Clubs 
ways to learn 
people in other lands are thinking and 
doing. Reports from International S« 
ice Committees prove that: 
For instance, MERIDEN, Conn., Rotari- 
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With memories of Rio de Janeiro still vivid, S. Kendrick Guernsey, Immediate Past 
President of Rotary, felt he was among friends when he addressed these Brazilian of- 
ficers who had received training at the U. S. Naval Air Station in Jacksonville, Fla. 


answers. In a recent series of five meet- 
ings, the facts were all explained by 
administrative department heads, three 
of whom are members of the Rotary 
Club of JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo. 


Plays Make $$ for During the past year 


Club Projects the Rotary Club of 
MERIDEN, CONN., spon- 


sored three plays which were presented 
by professional talent. The profits— 
some $1,700—were divided between the 
local YMCA and the Boys’ Club and 
will help to buy television sets. 


A Bit o' Wealth Rotary Clubs are dis- 
Saves Health covering additional 

ways of improving 
and maintaining health in their commu- 
nities. For instance, the CRANForD, N. J., 
Club heard a speaker discuss the sub- 
ject of nursing and the shortage of 
nurses. A special Committee went to 
work to help relieve that lack, and 21 
high-school girls signified their inten- 
tions of following nursing as a career. 
. .. The Rotary Club of Carro, Ecypt, 
has voted to grant financial assistance 
to a local women’s health-improvement 


ans recently sent CARE packages to 
each member of an English Club, wit 
which they have been in correspondence 
over the years. ... J An inter-Club cor- 
respondence has been arranged for the 
members of the Rotary Clubs of Dvu»- 
KIRK, FRANCE, and OAKLAND, CALIF., as 
means of strengthening Rotary’s Fourt! 
Object. 

There is better understanding betwes 
the people of Prrea, SWEDEN, and BEE 
TON, ENGLAND, as the result of a recen 
meeting at which a young woman from 
the former town was an exchange guest 
of the Beeston Rotary Club. The Club 
President followed up by writing to 
PiTrEA Rotarians, stating that he hoped 
further such visits would be possible 
when travelling conditions improve. 


Half the Town Counting oldsters 
at This Party and youngsters alike, 

the Halloween party 
staged in UnapILLa, N. Y., last year was 
a grand success, for approximately 500 
of the town’s 1,200 population turned 
out. A street parade in costume and 
other entertainment were high lights. 
Yes, the local Rotary Club had a big 
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he affair. It was one of the 

ny activities undertaken by the Una- 
tA Community Service Committee 
h the codperation of ten civic and 
vice club groups—a committee or- 
zed under Rotary sponsorship. 





Three Dozen More Greetings and con- 
Clubs on Roster gratulations to 36 
new Rotary Clubs 

(including two which were read- 
tted)! They are (with sponsor Clubs 
parentheses) Eversham, England; 
England; Gympie, Aus- 
lia; Gayndah, Australia; Tavistock 
(Woodstock), Ont., Canada; Selfoss, Ice- 

d; Udine, Italy; Annonay (Romans), 

rance; St.-Jean-de-Maurienne (Cham- 
béry-Aix-les-Bains), France. 

Tuxpan (Ciudad Guzman), Mexico; 
Xapuri (Rio Branco), Brazil; Araxa 
(Uberaba), Brazil; Videira (Rio do Sul), 
Brazil; Arcoverde (Caruart), Brazil; 
Cabanatuan, The Philippines; Aberys- 
twyth, Wales; Walkden, England; Por- 
tage (Horicon), Wis.; Rodez (Millau-St 
\ffrique), France; Alés (Nimes), 


rksworth 





Club of MARSHALL, ILL., was put into 
operation in 1945. The names and blood 
types of some 300 prospective donors 
are kept on record, and whenever blood 
of a certain type is needed, it is pos- 
ible to locate it quickly. Once an am- 
bulance driver drove a patient to a hos 
pital in a neighboring town, and learned 
that the patient would probably die, as 
her blood was of a rare type and there 
would not be time to locate the right 
iad the type 
needed, the driver volunteered his blood 


blood. Knowing that he 


and another life was saved. The pro- 
gram has progressed to the stage where 
a recipient of a transfusion has been 
able to give blood to save the life of a 
member of the family of a donor who 


once gave him blood 


A Kiwanian The Rotary Club of 
Gets the Prize OAKLAND, CALIF., re- 

cently announced 
the winner of its third Distinguished 
Service Award. It went to Charles P. 
Howard, a member of the OAKLAND Ki- 
wanis Club, who had headed his city’s 


Sharing today’s enthusiasm for aviation are these members of the Rotary Club of 
Avalon, Calif. They recently attended the christening of the “Mainliner Catalina.” 


nee; Troms6 (Bodo), Norway; Car- 
tiver (Nipawin), Sask., Canada. 
Villefranche-sur-Sadne, France; Reg- 
) Calabria, Italy; Morrisville (Water- 
lle), N. Y.; Chatswood (North Syd- 
), Australia; Frias (Loreto), Argen- 
Parma, Italy (readmitted); Fair 
wn (Paterson), N. J.; Carrara-Massa, 
ly; Alessandria, Italy (readmitted) ; 
Gatlinburg (Knoxville), Tenn.; Auburn- 
idcombe, Australia; Victoria Park, 
istralia; Romsey, England; Winsford, 
England. 


Suppose They If you are in doubt 
Saw ‘Type Lice’? 2S to how a news- 
paper is put “to bed,” 
lu might ask a member of the Rotary 
Club of De Kas, ILL. Rotarians and 
Lions of that city recently held a joint 
neeting, which included a tour of the 
local newspaper plant. To cap the eve- 
ning’s program, a small special edition 
as run off, featuring stories and pic- 
ires about both Clubs. 


Marshall Plan: An estimated 20 


A Blood Bank lives have been 
saved since the liv- 
ing blood bank sponsored by the Rotary 
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Mexico’s President, Miguel Aleman (second from right), re- 
cently visited the Rotary Club of Mexico City to discuss 
the Government’s campaign for the construction of schools, 
Presidents of 98 of Mexico's 106 Rotary Clubs attended, and 
Minister of Education Gual Vidal (inset) gave the main talk. 


Chamber of Commerce, Community 
Chest, and numerous other projects for 
the betterment of the community and 


of service to mankind. 


Community You can take the 


Service Is Fun! worl of members of 

the 31-year-old Ro- 
tary Club of WarerviL_e, N. ¥.: Com- 
munity Service can be fun! The Club 
keeps b in many ways. It recently 
staged an auction of donated article 
to raise funds for some of Its activities, 
Coffee and hot dogs” were served to 
make it a social event rhe Club has 
provided two hospital-type beds for use 
of needy ick It has been 
active in many other ways, including 
a program of providing toys and games 
for the children 


person 


of Jamaican migrants. 
Fight against Wide attention is be- 
Alcoholism ing focused on the 

anti-alcoholism proj- 
ect of the Wuitr PLains, N. Y., Rotary 
Club. Formulated as the Westchester 
Joint Co nittee on Alcoholism, the 
plan is also backed by numerous lead- 
ing lay and professional people of the 
county. More than half the members of 
the executive committee of the Joint 
Committee wear the Rotary wheel. One 
proposal calls for the establishment of a 
State-administered farm for alcoholics. 


SouvenirsMake'em Like many another 


Wantto Come Back Retary Club, — the 
AKRON, OHIO, Club 


presents a gift each week to the Ro- 
tarian who has travelled the most miles 
to get there. Since Akron claims the 
distinction of being the tire center of 
the world, the Club presents to the 
lucky Rotarian a tire-type ash tray. 
The Rotary Club of Boston, MAss., has 
standardized its “distance gift,” which 
is presented to the Rotarian present 
from the greatest distance in the United 
States. The Club gives a glass paper- 
weight carrying [Continued on page 58] 



































Rotarian C. S. Hackett, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and his wife push their 
triplets in this oversize stroller. 
No, the older daughters aren’t twins. 
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If, during his busy year as President 
of Rotary International, Angus Mitch- 
ell should have time to fish, he can 
use this glass rod given him here by 
Willis Stork, of the Toledo, Ohio, Club. 





Dr. Charles Haddon Nabers, Governor of 
bors when he visited the Anderson, S. C. 





Cake EATERS. When ELLIs MEEK 
recently completed ten years of perfect 
attendance at the Rotary Club of Mary- 
ville, Mo., fellow members surprised 
him by presenting him with a beautiful 
three-tier cake. In a way, it was a hard 
joke, however, for under the genuine 
frosting were blocks of wood. Well, a 
week passed, and at the next meeting 
ROTARIAN MEEK returned with the cake, 
saying that his wife wouldn’t have the 
thing in the house. Jaws fell open when 
he picked up a knife and proceeded to 
cut a piece for everyone. Yes, he’d had 
a real cake baked to the same specifica- 
tions! 

P.S.—Surprised to see this item, 
ELuis? Your daughter Jo ANN has a well- 
developed nose for news for a 14-year- 
old.—S’PADMAN. 


ILOers. Among delegates to the re- 
cent International Labor Conference 
(ILO) at San Francisco, Calif., which 
ALMON E. Rot, a Past President of Ro- 
tary International, reports in this issue 
(see page 6) as a Rotary observer, were 
a number of Rotarians. Among them 
were R. R. Bowman, of Belfast, North- 
ern Ireland; B. P. AGARWALLA, of Bhan- 
bad, India; A. C. RAMALINGAM, of Bom- 
bay, India; G. ALLANA, of Karachi, India; 
ConRADO BENITEZ, of Manila, The Philip- 
pines; P. S. Rau, of Nagpur, India; 
NorRMAN Dowpn, of Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
M. A. Rascuip, of Rangoon, Burma; An- 
TONIO BANTI, of Rome, Italy; and Pau. 
GysLer, of Zurich, Switzerland. 


No Rolling Stone. When HERMAN 
Moss, of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was honored on the 45th anniver- 
sary of his connection with the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, nearly 400 
of the leading businessmen of Cleveland 
paid tribute to him. Among speakers 
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Rotary District 190, was among old neigh- 


, Club recently. Here he presents 25-year 


pins to Dr. E. C. McCants, his former teacher; M. M. Mattison (left), for whom he 
was once office boy; and Charles Fant (right), with whom he used to go to school. 
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WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


were the president of the company, 
Governor of the State, and the Mayo 
the city. ArcH C. KLUMPH, a Past P) 
dent of Rotary International, and fe} 
Club member, spoke on “HERMAN M 
the Rotarian.” 


Pershing Passes. A memorial issu 
The Rotary Propellor, publication of t 
Rotary Club of Lincoln, Nebr., paid t1 
ute to JOHN J. PERSHING, General of 
Armies of the U.S.A., who died recent 
GENERAL PERSHING had been an honora 
member of the Lincoln Club since 1919 
and had maintained legal residence 
Lincoln throughout the years. It wa 
from Lincoln, to which his family } 
moved, that Pershing went to Ws 
Point to begin his military studies, and 
it was to Lincoln that he returned 
1891 to be Commandant of Cadets 
the University of Nebraska. The Ge 
eral was located somewhere in Franc 
in December, 1919, to receive notifi 
tion of his honorary Rotary status. H 
cabled back: “Many thanks for t 
honor you have done me which I accept 
with pleasure.” Every year when | 
membership was continued, the Ge! 
eral would send a gracious reply e 
pressing his appreciation of the hono 


‘Down Under’ Voices. Although it is 
but a year old, the Rotary Club of One 
hunga, New Zealand, has found a wa 
of helping other Clubs which may be 
planning to hold “fireside” meetings at 
the homes of members for the discu 
sion of Rotary questions. The Club had 
made a recording of a timely and pro 
vocative talk on the current interna 
tional situation by RoTrariIaAN Haro.tp T 
Tuomas, of Auckland, New Zealand 
Chairman of the International Affairs 
Committee of Rotary Internationa! 
There is an introduction by Rotary’s 
President, ANGcus S. MITCHELL, of Me! 
bourne, Australia. Requests are filled 
for scheduled dates without any charg¢ 
except the transportation of the records 
to the next Club on the routing. Clubs 
should indicate first, second, and third 
choice of dates when writing for the 
recording, to Rotary International, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 


Splasher. It was a mighty proud mo 
ment for Forses Norris, Sr., superin- 
tendent of schools in Winchester, Mass., 
when his son, Forses Norris, Jr., a stu- 
dent at Harvard University, recently 
made the United States Olympic swim- 
ming team. Fellow Rotarians shared 
that pride. ... Late word is that he 
placed sixth in the 1,500-meter race as 
his countrymen won 12 of the 15 swim- 
ming titles. 


Convention-al. The 400 delegates to 
the recent National Conference on the 
Education of Teachers, at Bowling 
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E. L. Jones (right), 1947-48 President 
of the Port Huron, Mich., Rotary Club, 
gives K. D. Edwards the key to the log 
cabin which the Algonac, Marine City, 
St. Clair, Croswell, and Port Huron 
Rotary Clubs built for the Boy Scouts. 


treen, Ohio, sat up and took notice of 

Rotarians who were there. One noon 
e group quietly assembled in a corner 
, chose “very tempo- 
and proceeded to launch 
rogram of unpremeditated entertain 
ent, music. State songs 
ere mixed in with familiar Rotary 
rics and on many a number the whole 


f the dining roon 
ry officers,” 
D 


principally 


100 educators joined in. J. L. Burorp, of 
Mount Vernon, IIL, served as president. 
ING F. Pearson, of Springfield, IIl., 


EUGENE P. BERTIN, of 
secretary. 


as song leader. 
Iuncy, Pa., wa 
A Long Trip. GERMAN ERAUSQUIN, an 
Rotarian of Toledo, Ohio, 
ecently started out to call on custom 
Barcelona, Beirut, and 
he’s going to call on 
cities in 30 countrie 
back home, some 40,000 
and six months later. In or 
abide by the 66-pound luggage 
he planned the trip so as to stop 
n each country during its warm season 
and is carrying only Summer clothing 
Language will present few problems to 

m for he speaks English, French, Por- 
Italian, and Spanish. 


xporter an¢ 
ers in Baghdad 

Batavia. In fact, 
customers in 35 
before he get 


air miles 


limit 


ticiese 
iguese, 


Vaccine. The International Service 
Committee of the Rotary Club of Johan 
nesburg, Union of South Africa, after 
reading Cholera Stopped in Its Tracks 
in THE Rotarian for May, reports that 
its country also contributed to the in- 
ternational effort which freed Egypt 
of an epidemic a year ago. The South 
African Institute for Medical Research 
supplied one million of the 6 million 


doses of vaccine. 


More Ties. Several Rotary Clubs have 
Strengthened their international ties 
with overseas Clubs by sending them 
boxes of bright neckties, to give the 
fellows “a lift.” Grorce Hope, of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., recently had the same in- 
Spiration, after sending several dozen 
parcels of food and clothing to friends 
and relatives in his native city of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. A tailor, he called upon 
his fellow Rotarians of Jefferson City 
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for ties, and they c 


ame through in grand 





style His parcel contained 315! And 

ist by chance there wasn't a Scot plaid 
in the whole lot. Rotarian Hope is going 
to do something about that 


Friendly Note. Rotarians who attend 


ed the 


International Festival of Music at 
Edinburgh, 


Scotlan . 
september found a friendly note which 


1, in August and 


they hadn’t expected. The Edinburgh 
Rotary Club saw to it that they all felt 
it home, It provided a special center for 


their ladies, where 


were 


the Rotarians and 


light refreshments served and 
vhere information on the festival, Edin 
burgh, and Scotland was available, 
‘Flying’ Flynn, Just to bring you up 
Director of Rotary 
International, listen to this about Ep 
WARD F. Fiynn, of St. Paul, Minn.: Al 
though he was retired a year or so ago, 


ROTARIAN FLYNN is probably busier than 


to date on one Past 


ever. He did public-relations work for 
many years for the Great Northern 
during which time he tray 


Railroad, 
elled more than a million miles over the 
United States and Canada speaking and 
creating his own news. An editorial in 
the Minot (No. Dak.) Daily News r 
cently paid tribute to him, pointing to 


SRS aan agen 
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Reale Mesa AF, 


e heavy ‘aking schedule he still 


Sree 
} 


maintains, along with tremendous re 
earcl He writes screen plays between 


h. 
speaking engagements, and for the past 


16 years he has served as president of 


the Minnesota University Dads Associa 
tior It concludes: “Yes, ‘Eddie’ Flynn 
is shattered that old rocking chair 


With him it would appear that 


life begins at 70’—and we 


th ’ 
worry 


love him for 


Retires. .An 18-year record of Rotary 


officership came to an 
vhen Haro.p S. Jones declined to accept 
term as Secretary of the Rotary 
ille, Mo. He had been 
ecutive years, af 
He re 

the 
Meet 
variou 
and luncheon. consisted of 


cold water. The mem 


end recently 
another 
Club of Caruthersyv 
Secretary for 17 con 
as President. 
the depression 


ter serving a term 
calls that du 
Club men 


ings were 


ring 
bership shrank to eight 
held in the office ot 
membe 
sandwiches and 
bership is now 62, 

When Wu 
with a Past 
Gladstone, 


pre sented 


amily 
Wal 

dent's pin after serving the 

Mich., Rotary Club as it 


1947-48, he wa 


} 


top officer for 


being honored in a cere 


, t traditional ith many 
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Dh Rotarian Alex Wi 


Remember the Old Folks 


y 
W ARRNAMBOOL, a seaside cit 
in Victoria, Australia, was but an 
area of virgin bush a century ago 
Today it is the main business 
cultural, and educational center of 
the fertile southwestern district of 
Victoria-—a city with fine buildings 
and wide tree-lined thoroughfares. 
The old-timers, who have helped 
to make it so, are remembered 
regularly by the local Rotary Club 
like the recent sunny afternoon 
when Rotarians sponsored the 16th 
annual old folks’ reunion. Members 
called for 80 old folks at their 
homes, and took them on a sight- 
seeing tour of the district. 
Various beauty spots were visited 
and many photos were taken 
(1947-48 President Archie Graham 
snapped with three guests, 


Was 


the 
Rotarians and 

Flower-be- 
loaded with 
prepared by 


The ended at 
Hall, 
thei ruest 
tables 


things to eat, 


ove tour 
where 


had 
were 


Town 
tea 
decked 
rood 
Rotarians’ wives 
Community singing and popular 
numbers by a 
enthusiasti- 
were 


concert group of 


local musicians were 
cally 
howing Warrnambool’s centenary 
celebration pageantry. 

The guest 
younger than the city itself, being 
04. After several of the guests were 
called upon for responses, all were 
returned to their homes, comforted 
by the knowledge that Warrnam 
bool not intend to forget the 
old folks at home. 


received, as movies 


oldest was just a bit 


does 
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Looking Back 25 Years 


World attention was focused 
on the Japanese earthquake a 
quarter century ago, and Rotar- 
ians were contributing to a spe- 
cial relief fund. An editorial in 
THE ROTARIAN for October, 
1923 — from which is gleaned 
this column 
of history — 
pointed out 
that the dis- 
aster provid- 
ed an oppor- 
tunity to 
demonstrate 
the real 
meaning of 
“Service 
above Self.” 


Hill 


The matter of Rotary finances 
was treated in an article by an 
Oklahoma Rotarian, Everett W. 
Hill, then First Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Rotary Interna- 
tional. The man, who was to be 
Rotary’s President the next 
year, pointed out that the an- 
nual income of the organization 
was approximately $600,000. 


* ne * 


Labor-management problems 
were a concern then as now. In 
Why Men Strike the late Ed- 
ward A. Filene, famed Boston 
merchant, suggested a code of 
business ethics which would 
“make of business a genuine 
profession.” It had these points: 


“1, That a business, in 
order to have the right to 
succeed, must be of real 
service to the community. 

“2. That real service 
in business consists in 
making or selling mer- 
chandise of reliable qual- 
ity for the lowest prac- 
tically possible price, pro- 
vided that merchandise is 
made and sold under just 
conditions.” 


ca * * 


A feature article, The City 
That Redeemed Itself, told the 
story of city improvement which 
had been made in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, through intensive co- 
Operation and nonpartisan ef- 
fort. 

sf 8 


The typewriter was then cele- 
brating its 50th year, and an 
article traced some of that his- 
tory. 

* ¢ * 


Another piece told about the 
late James W. Davidson, of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, a Rotar- 
ian, explorer, and diplomat. 
“Jim” and his fellow Canadian 
J. Layton Ralston, lately de- 
ceased, were Rotary emissaries 
to Australia and New Zealand, 
helping start the first Clubs 
there. 
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Clubs round the world. But for him the 
occasion had special meaning. You see, 
his father, the late WessTerR L. MARBLE, 
and his brother, the late FLoyp W. Mar- 
BLE, had both worn the pin before him. 
Both were charter members of the Club. 


Organizer. R. C. Hancock, a Bris- 
bane, Australia, Rotarian who has or- 
ganized all sorts of functions for the 
Red Cross and other public groups, fig- 
ured that he was through with such 
activities. However, that was before 
he was persuaded to organize a project 
to raise £65,000 to provide a memorial 
building to commemorate the sacrifice 
and service of Australian nurses in 
World Wars I and II and on the home 
front. It is planned to provide a build- 
ing in Brisbane as a center and hostelry 
for nurses of the British Commonwealth 
and her allies. “In attempting this I 
find I have developed an enthusiasm 
which has become infectious,” he says, 
explaining that he expects the cam- 
paign to “go over the top” to hit a total 
of some £150,000. 


Three Ages. Dr. BAsiIL Woy Las, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Athens, 
Greece, paid tribute to the new level of 
understanding into personal and na- 
tional problems he had found in the 
spirit of Moral Re-Armament, on the oc- 
casion of the tenth anniversary of the 
Moral Re-Armament movement. “The 
earth,” he said, “has gone through three 
important geological stages: the Ice 
Age, the Stone Age, and the Iron Age. 
Today it is going through the three 
simultaneously—cold fright, stony and 
hard hatred, and the ironlike ruling will 
of self.” 


Park Book. Many Rotarians and their 
families have visited the Waterton-Gla- 
cier International Peace Park, which 
lies on the border between the United 
States and Canada. Stories on the or- 
ganization, dedication, etc., have ap- 
peared in THE RorTariaAn from time to 
time. Now a booklet giving the history 
of the park, the first of its kind in the 
world, has been wriiten by Canon S. H. 
MIDDLETON, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Cardston, Alta., Canada, one of 
the prime movers of the project. It in- 
cludes photos of the 1,720-square-mile 
park area. 


Five Timer. Rotarians of Muskegon, 
Mich., evidently believe that there is 
no substitute for experience. When 
they elected C. W. Bemer their 1948-49 
President, they were confident he 
would know what to do. You see, he 
had been in the chair before—four 
times, in fact. He was President of the 
Rotary Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
once; then he served two terms as 
President of the Wakefield, Mich., Club, 
and a year as President of the St. 
Johns, Mich., Club. He was Governor 
of District 151 in 1941-42, 


Thinkers. A group of 12 Rotarians 
hailing from Belgium, Great Britain, 
Mexico, New Zealand, and the United 
States broke bread together during a 
recent crossing of the Atlantic aboard 





the Queen Mary. According to F; 

E. Brower, of West Hollywood, C 

friendly discussion revealed they \ 

in agreement that: moral rearman 
is necessary; there should be an in: 
national police force to maintain 

and order; all children should be tay 
two languages; a means to estab 
an international currency should 
examined; travel barriers should 
eliminated; and that good men sh 

be elected to public office and 
elected should be actively supported 
carry out an effective program. 


$1 a Year. When a certain Rota: 

whom the fellows call “Put” made | 
contribution to the Rotary Foundation 
recently, he used the number of ye: 
in which he has been a Rotarian as | 
“yardstick.” He has held members! 
(in six different Clubs) for a total of 
years, so his check was for $30. Wit 
out identifying himself, he wants to 
pass along the idea. 


Junior Achievement. Rotarians who 
have worked with Junior Achievement 
projects in their communities followed 
with interest the “County Fair” radio 
program of the Borden Company on the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Duri! 
the past several months, with the cod; 
eration of Junior Achievement, Inc., t! 
program promoted the establishment of 
some 160 small local “county fairs” |} 
youths and was to honor the best fa 
managers by staging the national sho 
in their community. “County Fair” h: 
sent many underprivileged children t 
camp, and has helped raise thousan: 
of dollars for charities. 


Authors. The Long Dark Road is th: 
title of a book of poems which has com: 
from the pen of BRIGADIER GENERAL WII 
LIAM E. BROUGHER, a member of the Ri 
tary Club of Augusta, Ga. The poetr: 
was written while he was a prisoner o! 
the Japanese during World War II. . . 
Harry H. Cummins, a Hobart, Australia 
Rotarian, has edited a book of humorous 
stories entitled That Reminds Me (Old 
ham, Beddome & Meredith, Hobart). 


Shutter-Upper. With five executives- 
OTHNEIL G. WILLIAMS, JOHN J. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Roy D. HEYMANN, ARTHUR B. 
PooLe, and CHARLI 
Lorp—of a _ local 
clock-manufactur- 
ing concern on the 
roster of the Ro- 
tary Club of Win- 
sted, Conn., it was 
embarrassing to 
have weekly meet- 
ings prolonging 
themselves beyond 
the allotted hour. 
That was before the “time makers” put 
their heads together. Their firm made 
a special clock with a Rotary face and 
presented it to the Club. It has a move- 
ment which is so quiet that it never 
intrudes on the program, and an alarm 
which is permanently set to ring at 
1:30, thus providing an inescapable re- 
minder that time marches on. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Leaders Need Followers 


By William A. Russ, Jr 


| every bright-eyed 


gster who sits in a classroom to be 


h rot. Plain bunk! It 


, leader is so Mu 


s to me that training our boys and 


= to be intelligent followers is much 
to the point 


When I was a lad, the teachers used to 


us children that perhaps a future 
ident of the United States was sit 
right in our classroom, We would 


- around at one another and wonder 


ch young rascal it might be 


n college we listened to dozens of 


eches in the campus chapel and the 
yssroom. We were challenged on 
lays and §S days to go out and 


ce the world a 
ive. We we 


better place in which 


exhorted that a myriad 


things needed to be done, things 
h required the type of leadership 

it we alone could supply. 

We were challenged to prepare our- 


es for the numerous $10,000 jobs that 


awaited us as soon as we graduated. A 


ege education, one spellbinder said, 


mitted us to demand more money. 


le had it figured out that no college man 


was a success unless he made at least 


$100,000 in his lifetime. 


I’m not saying that all this challeng- 
ing was wrong: it was simply futile. It 
made us restle and we wanted to get 
out into the world and reform it over- 
night, and get at least $10,000 a year 
doing it. I remember how we used to 
sit up nights in “gab sessions” plan- 
ning how we'd redo the world, anx- 


iously champing 
The 


iny 


at the bit to get going. 


anticlimax came for me, and 


others, when 
find a 

We 
waiting 


we graduated and 
even when times 
to feel that in- 
reform it, 
even care whether we 
had something to eat. And I might just 
is well be honest and finish the story. 


yuldn’t iob 


e ’ 
were good! began 


stead of for us to 


+} 


e world didn’t 


I, who intended hitching my wagon 
to a high-salaried star, haven’t set any 
portion of the world afire since that day 
when I flipped the tassel on my mortar- 
board an alumnus. And yet 
['ve gone about as far as my classmates. 

Have I criticized idealism and ambi- 
? Not a bit! I have only suggested 
idealism and ambition must be of 
right kind, given the right direc- 

I am opposing the kind of leader- 
ship we are likely to get if we keep 
harping into young people’s minds that 
whatever their abilities they will get 
ahead. 


to become 


tion 
that 
the 

tion 


If we make getting ahead the major 
we in effect tell the ambitious 
youth: 


aim, 
“The end justifies the means; all will 
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be forgivet just as long as you get 
ahead in life. Forget about giving serv 
ice, but climb: success is its own justi 


fication.” 
Dangerous is this everlasting stress- 

ing of success, leadership, ambition, and 

that 


of Machiavelfianism all too common be- 


arriving. It simply abets species 


fore 1929 when great numbers of people 
rise. It that 


cast ethics aside to abets 


form of cynical greed which afflicts mul- 
titudes today—"Get it while the getting’s 
good, I always sav!” ... “If they can 
take their 50 percent on it, socan I!”. 
“Pay $500 under the table for a new au- 
tomobile? Why not? If I don't, the 
next guy will!” 

One way to evade this wrong kind of 


leadership is to accept Rotary’s ideal of 
that the 
as important as the end, and 


service as a fundamental; 
means are 
that 


matter of everyone reaching the top, but 


in modern society it is no longer a 


of everyone serving well on whatever 
level he lives 

Whether we like it or not, most of 
us will remain in about the same eco 
nomic and social sphere to which we 
were born. The time when we could 
start with nothing and die a million 
aire is, generally speaking, over, and a 
poor man without “backing” isn’t likely 


to become President. After all, very few 
of the the 


were canal boys and rail splitters born 


Presidents of United States 


in log cabins. Less than a dozen Presi- 


dents and Cabinet members came up 


from manual labor. 

Isn't it a bit silly to tell 
Johnny and Willie in every classroom in 
the that 


dent, a Senator, a Cabinet member, or a 


just 


every 


land he can become a Presi 


Supreme Court Justice? 
Wouldn’t it 
cate the youth of the land for good fol- 


be more sensible to edu- 
lowership (which is just another name 
for good citizenship), since the majority 
of them are destined to be followers all 
their 


young pecple to be good citizens in their 


lives? Should we not exhort our 


communities, their states, and their na- 
tions first, and leaders if and when the 


Sketched by ( 


Small 














BUILDING OWNERS SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT ABESTO PRODUCTS! 


The above “seal of quality” is 
found on every Abesto product. 
It is a protection to the buyer. 
Only the 
used in the manufacture of 


finest materials are 
Abesto building specialties. 


There are none better. 


ABESTO COLD LIQUID ROOFING 


1. Adhesives for built-up construc 
thons 
a « oatings 


work 


tor root maintenance 


ABESTO QUALITY PAINTS 


1. Portland Cement paints for all 
stucco, brick and concrete sur 
faces in ten colors 

2 Utility White paint for the pres 
ervation of large outside areas 

3. Master Quality Outside White 


house paint 


ABESTO WOOD PRESERVERS 


1. Staintox for the and 
preserving of woods exposed to 


staining 


water-rot, decay, et 
tor 
new 


) 


2. Cleartox conditioning and 


preserving woods to be 
painted over 

3. Chemical 
the 


of termites 


Control 
prevention and eradication 


Termite for 
and many oth- 
er products for the maintenance 
of buildings. 


Thousands of leading lumber, paint 
and hardware dealers sell Abesto prod- 
Descriptive literature will be 


mailed you upon request 


ucts. 


Dealer inquiries also welcomed. 
Write Wholesale Department. 


ABESTO MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Michigan City, Indiana U.S.A. 








Abesto Manufacturing Corp. 
Michigan City, ind., Dept. R, U. S. A. 


Without obligation please send me 
literature describing Abesto products 


and the name of my nearest dealer. 


Name 
Adadre SS 


Pe State 























chance comes? This is the type of lead 
ership I have often seen urged in THE 
ROTARIAN—by such men as Walter B. 
Pitkin, the noted United States author, 
and T. A. Warren, the British educator, 
who was Rotary’s President in 1945-46 

And that isn’t all. Greatest among dan- 
gers resulting from continual harping 
on leadership is the rise of crackpots 
who believe themselves to be leaders. 
Skyrocketed into the public eye, with 
out experience, ability, or the compre- 
hension of what must be done unself- 
ishly, they comprise a “lunatic fringe,” 
jeopardizing the work of real leaders. 
No true leader has risen without years 
of sweating, and no true leader believes 
in drastic changes, one-key Utopian rem 
edies, pretty-sounding panaceas 


Ir IS a well-known political maxim 
that responsibility sobers. We want 
leaders, whether in politics, the church, 
or business, who have had long experi- 
ence of service in small tasks. Men who 


have sobered by small responsibilities 
and who accept leadership, not out of 
boundless ambition, but as a reward 
for faithful service in smaller spheres 
How should we teach our young? Cer- 
tainly not that they should be leaders 
first and followers later—if at all. 
There is too much of the attitude in 
modern life reminiscent of the advice 
to young men (attributed, I think, to 
Benjamin Butler) that first they should 








ountry Doctor 


get on, after that they should get honor, 
and finally get honest. Too many are 
satisfied with the first admonition. 

Lessons must be learned in rules of 
the game, stable judgment, singleness 
of purpose, and concentrated effort. 
Youth must learn that there is joy and 
honor serving in its own small niche, 
and that by effective service in a small 
way a man can emerge to become a 
leader in whatever sphere his heart lies. 
Situations produce leaders, just as Moses 
rose to take his place after 80 years of 
preparation. 

Getting ahead in life is not necessar- 
ily success. The compensations of fol- 
lowership can be equally as great as 
those of leadership. In its essence good 
followership is more important than 
good leadership, for if the majority of 
us have not the calm self-discipline to 
be intelligent followers under our prop- 
erly constituted leaders, how can gov- 
ernment, business, or a Rotary Club 
grow and be effective? 

Destined to followership, we can make 
the most of our opportunities to assist 
our leaders, to keep them on proper 
paths, and be ever on the alert to foster 
good citizenship and the good of all. 
The important thing is the honest doing 
of the work set before us. 

It is still true now, as it was when 
Milton said: “‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” I think Milton would 
emphasize the word “serve”! 











Gentle...mild-mannered...always 
reliable ...just like the good old 
country doctor after whom it is 
named. Has the makings of life- 
long pipe friendship. A hospitable 
blend of the world’s finest, rarest 
tobaccos. Cool, satisfying, slow- 
burning, and such grand flavor. 


TRY IT TODAY... 


Reliable, 
4 ——- 








The Pipe 
Smoker's 
ECONOMY 
LUXURY 


25 
Pleasuretul 
Pipefuls for 

25¢ 


If your dealer doesnothave it-write Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., Dept. N 24, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
Enclosing 25c for full size package 
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The Atom: A Report 
to the People 


[Continued from page 12] 


end, will be accepted and implement, 
by all nations. Having concluded 
part of their task concerned pri: 
with scientific and technological] 
ters, they realized that the tim: 
arrived when increased efforts 

be made with regard to general « 
erations including those of an in 
tional political character, the deb 
which could be pressed with greater ad 
vantage in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations itself. 

The attempt to solve the at 
energy impasse in the Security C 
was met with the 26th veto exe 
by the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union ther 
by refused its endorsal of the re; 
and recommendations of the Ato 
Energy Commission. The majorit 
the Security Council felt, however, t 
the General Assembly, which had es 
lished and defined its responsibilities 
should be fully apprized of its wor! 
of the discussions in the Securiy 
Council. 


Tuus the problem is now before t 
General Assembly in Paris. Representa 
tives of the 58 nations now have a1 
portunity to study for themselves 
proposals which had been put forv 
for the international control of at 
energy, and to review and judge the 
titudes taken in regard to these | 
posals by each member of the Atom 
Energy Commission and the Securit 
Council. In the General Assembly 
shall endeavor to find a basis on w!} 
the work of the Atomic Energy C 
mission may be resumed and which wi 
ultimately lead to agreement on 
matter. 

Those of us who in good faith h 
worked out the majority report wil 
have our conclusions tested in the wid 
forum of the General Assembly. Wé 
hope that after reflection on the essen 
tials of the problem, everyone will com: 
to appreciate the sincerity and the co! 
viction of those who framed the p 
posals. 

We hope also that the peoples 
the world, including the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, will come to recogn 
that these conclusions are inescapab|t 

In taking these issues to the Gene! 
Assembly we must insist that the rep 
resentatives of the nations accept this 
action by the majority of the Atomi 
Energy Commission for what it is—a 
bold challenge to the forces of reacti 
of ignorance, and of timidity to face \ 
to the new conceptions of internationa 
organization which recognize the i 
escapable facts consequent on our entry 
into the Atomic Age. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 


"hen Men Are Useless 





u 
Harry C. SCHERER, Rotarian 
Nepartment-Store Manager 
ck Island, Illinois 
most of you know, the first people 
the Western world to develop a no- 
f democracy were the ancient | 
ks. and the greatest of them was | 
in named Pericles. Thucydides re- | 
in the famous funeral oration of 
les. his saying these words: “We 
i a man who takes no interest in 
affairs not as harmless, but as 
ess.” I submit to you today that 
of us who take no interest in our 
rnment are worse than_ useless. 
ire actually dangerous, because we 
ourselves easy prey for those 
would use us. Whether their pur- 
be benevolent or malevolent is 
incidental 
something like the present chap- 
f the Senate said recently in one 
s moving prayers at the recent 
11 session, “Lord, help us to stand 
something, because a man who 
is for nothing will fall for any- 
From a Rotary Club address. 
Re: ‘A Great Moral Lan’ 





GAR WatTSON, Rotarian 

echanical Engineer 

wson, Mar jla d 

Profits Most Who Serves Best” 

nfinitely more than a mere motto 
wan. It 1 statement in form, 
great moral law It is written in 
tars and is just as authoritative as 
aw of gravitation. It can never be 
en, but can and does and will as 
as time lasts, finally break and 
tter any individual, company, or 
n that persistently attempts to 
gate it. Obedience to it consti- 
one of the greatest factors in the 
ess of any business. It is one of 
great foundation stones of a suc- 
il democracy and it is a panacea 
most of the desperate ills that 
iss our nation and the world at the 


ent time. 

st thoughtful men in _ industry 
perfectly well that in the tech- 
end of the business no man can 





eed unless he knows the physical 
s of the material he uses and obeys 




















“It’s the first time I’ve seen that 
rich kid bring his lunch to school.” 


OcrToser, 1948 
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Speed Sweep, the brush with 
the steel back, is designed to 
sweep cleaner, faster, easier, and to 
outlast ordinary brushes 3 to 1. Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid, sprayed on the floor before 

sweeping, disinfects, deodorizes, removes stains in the pro- 
cess of sweeping. These, plus many more advantages (16 in 
all) have proved to be the perfect answer to effective, low 
cost floor sanitation in over 60,000 factories, offices, schools, 
and stores. Mail coupon for complete facts. Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Co., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


rm —e ae eee eee Oe Ue Ul Oe el = 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
I 530 N. 22nd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wis. | 


j We are interested in complete information about Speed j 
Sweep brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid. 
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BALALMAIECE 


HOSPITAL CONSULTANTS 
INCORPORATED 


A DIVISION SERVING HOSPITALS 


ur departmentalized services develop and fol- 
Our d. t talized levelop and fol 
low-through all the complex phases of health 
service planning: 


MEDICAL CENTERS 
HOSPITALS 
CLINICS 








Executive Offices: 
737 No rf h, Mi } ‘Zan At CnHE 


CHICAGO 11 SUPerior 3844 
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them without question. This is true in 
mechanics, in chemistry, in metallurgy, 
or in any other department of tech- 
nology. To hew close to the laws of 
materials tends to success. To violate 
them means a poor product and failure. 

Not so many men recognize, however, 
that there is another code of laws in 
the universe—the moral code: obedi- 
ence to which means real success and 
real well-being, the violation of which, 
sooner or later, destroys. ; 

Deep in the heart of this great moral 
law is the implication of high values 
on human personality. With the ex- 
altation of human instead of material 
values, capitalism with its appeal to 
individual effort would begin to take 
on new life, and the necessity to whip 
up fear and hatred against another 
economic system would begin to die. 
The danger spot in our economy is not 
so much the advance of communism as 
it is the failure of capitalism to keep 
its sense of values correct. 


Advice for New Members 

Patrick F. HALLEy, Rotarian 

Cotton and Woolen Importer 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Tell him about the fellowship that is 
the very raison d’etre of your Club and 
practice what you preach. I have heard 
it said that fellowship is the very life- 
blood of Rotary, but at times it needs 
the purifying oxygen of sincerity and 
frankness. Be sincere, be frank—tell 
him about the part he has to play in 
Club programs, how he must serve on 
Committees when asked, his choice of 
such to a degree at least determined by 
his particular flair. Tell him of the high 
ethical standard that is expected of him 
in his business or profession, and, above 
all, what his duty is to his fellowmen 
by way of Rotary’s Third Object—Com- 
munity Service. Recount for him the 
varied and many projects sponsored by 
your Club—not in a boastful manner, 
but as a plain statement of fact, and so 


Un 





How's your "koverage"? Have you 
read every page of this issue of The Ro- 
tarian? If so, you should have little dif- 
ficulty answering at least eight of these 
questions. Check your answers with those 
on page 57. 

1. How many nations were represented 
at the ILO Conference in San Francisco? 

DH. 3. 

2. In what city is ‘Profanity Hill” lo- 
cated? 
= Jacksonville, Fila. 

Washington, D. C. 
Seattle, Wash. 

3. What is the big Rotary-made attrac- 
tion for high-school lads at St. Paul, 
Minn., each Spring? 

Sight-seeing fours. 
Basketball tournament. 
Young men’s conference. 
4. How many persons in the United 
States have a speech handicap? 
1,453,000. 100,000. 
543,569. 1,400,000. 
5. What was the TNT equivalent of 


MMA 


my 
i 


mu 
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enable him to grasp the const 
power for great good in the ( 
which he has just become a m 
and which perchance he hasn’t r 
or been aware of because it is r 
blazoned upon your escutcheon 

a Rotary District Conference ad 


Feed Facts to Youth 

Leir KIELLAND, Rotarian 

Export Sales Manager 

Sturgis, Michigan 

Our schools must teach unde 
ing, tolerance, respect for the 1 
feelings of others. We must disc: 
any attitude of superiority (a 
ness), Must unceasingly give the 
information, basic correct infor 
Actually, I am not worried abx 
school system or the children, the 
people who study there, but I 
times do worry about ourselves, « 
conceived and erroneous attitudes 
international problems, our tende1 
impose these ideas upon the youn 

If. we refrain from directing 
thoughts and ideas, but see to it 
full and correct information is av: 
to the young, then we have nothi! 
fear. They will, collectively, con 
with the right answer. Give them 
young people, the chance they are 
ing, then they will explore new av: 
of thought for us to follow. The 
understand the community of int 
and problems which unite all cou 
of the world; they will—in humil 
become internationalists, recog) 
that a man’s color, nationality, « 
language, have no influence upo! 
soul. 

Unlike ourselves, who always set 
find so many reasons why a thing 
not be done, they will delve int 
problems with vigor and exhuber: 
knowing that the problems are 
great extent problems of the mind 
need more than a foreign poli 
Washington. We need a new gener: 
of positivists to meet the ideologica 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


the atomic bombs which were dropped 


on Japan? 
115,000 tons. 110,000 tons. 
40,000 tons. 1,444 tons. 


6. How did West Allis, Wis., Rotarians 
entertain high-school youngsters? 
Took them on a picnic. 
Took them to a ball game. 
Gave them post-prom parties. 


7. What does a "skip tracer" do? 
Caddy missing golf balls. 
Round up school truants. 
Collect bills. 


8. Does the device pictured in Peeps at 
Things to Come: 
Cure summer sausages? 
Kill noxious weeds? 
Cook frankfurters? 
9. What did Donald A. Laird's grand- 
mother use camphor for? 
To relax. Cure a cold. 
10. Does Dr. Amos O. Squire favor 
capital punishment? 
Yes. No. 
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REMINDER 


( Courtesy Mother Noture ) 


Tue TuRN of summer into fall is Nature’s 
most poignant reminder of another year 
gone by. 

It’s a reminder tha* should make you 
think, seriously, that you yourself are a 
year closer to the autumn of your own 
particular life. 

What steps have you taken .. . what 
plan do you have... for comfort and secu- 
rity in those later years? 

You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 

If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 
through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 

If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 
Plan for buying Bonds through regular 
charges to your checking account. 

Do this ... stick to it. . . and every fall 
will find you richer by even more than 
you've set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 
ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 
in ten years—$100 for every $75 you've 
put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of Amerswca as @ public service. 
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Corner ou Smartess 


You get exclusive lasting smartness in | 
floors for home, business or institution | 
with Wright Rubber Tile. Wide choice 

of rich enduring colors and unique de- 

signs to harmonize with any color-scheme | 
or period. It gives you a new experience | 
in walking comfort. It's the easiest and | 
most economical of all floors to keep 
clean and lustrous. 


ZZ FREE Write for free folder — 


**Modern Floors with Wright 
Rubber Tile’’ — helpful, 
informative flooring sugges- 
tions for home, business or 
institution. TaYLor Mra. 
Co., 3042 W. Meinecke 
Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 


Floors of Distinction 








ta ASSORTMENT 
Here’s a rare gift box of wonderful 
Wisconsin cheese — designed to pave 
the way with a wealth of good will. 
Deeply appreciated by business associates, 
prospective customers, employees, and 
— friends. In this box you will 
nd golden Mel-O-Pure — mellow, nat- 
ural cheddar — apple-red Goudas — 
tangy appetizer roll — golden-crested 
camembert—pungent blue cheese wedges. 
All beautifully packed in colorful farm 
scene box. 
Available in other sizes. 
Send for descriptive literature. 


Esquire Asst............. $6.95 each (prepaid) 
(Add 25¢ west of Rockies) 


a : Dept. R-48 
ee CIN cHE SE 60 BOX Sturtevant 
wisco NS Wisconsin 


Wee 


Cheese Specialists for over 15 years. 
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In late August the $1,380,000 mark 
was surpassed as contributions of 28 
more Rotary Clubs were added to the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the 
Rotary Foundation. The total num- 
ber of Clubs that have contributed 
$10 or more a member had reached 
1,465 at that time. The latest con- 
tributors (with numbers in parenthe- 
ses indicating membership): 


CANADA 
Manwaki, Que. (25). 


CUBA 
Bayamo (32). 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Salisbury (64). 





——__ 


Foundation Fund Passes $1,380,000 


UNITED STATES , 

Coopersville, Mich. (33); West 
Reading-Wyomissing, Pa. (16); 
ryton, Tex. (42); Lakewood, eo 
(22); Crowley, La. (37); Kittannin 
Pa. (52); East Cleveland, Ohio (9 5): 
Kona, Hawaii (17); Erie, Pa. (164 
Bisbee, Ariz. (28); North Side (Pit: 
burgh), Pa. (48); Wooster, Ohio 
(107); Corinth, Miss. (47); Bristol. 
Conn. (55); Frankenmuth, Mich. 
(30); Mountain View, Okla. (21); 0 
land, Calif. (23); New Britain, Conn 
(65); Jamaica, N. Y. (39); Fall River 
Mass. (78); Palacios, Tex. (40): 
Princeton, Mo. (26); Hobbs, N. Mex 
(35); Mitchell, So. Dak. (64). 


URUGUAY 
Canelones (26); Tacuarembo (15) 





slaughts of communism and other isms; 
we need crusaders to speak the case for 
a democracy of free enterprise and in- 
dividualism.—From a Rotary District 
Assembly address. 


To Understand Is Wisdom 
WILLIAM J. RoBerTSON, Rotarian 
Editor, Savannah Morning News 
Savannah, Georgia 
Henry Sidgewick, an English educa- 
tor and philosopher, wrote these lines 
which were frequently quoted by the 
famous physician Dr. William Osler: 


We think so because other people all think 
So; 

Or because—or because—after all, we do 
think so; 

Or because we were told so and think we 
must think so; 

Or because we once thought so, and think 
we must think so; 

Or because, having thought so, we think we 
will think so. : 

An eloquent reminder that if we will 


seriously and fearlessly think for our- 
selves, and if we will look into our own 
hearts and pray for understanding, we 
will possess the knowledge and the wis- 
dom that will help to bring men nearer 
to the harmony and the peace which 
the world so sorely needs!—From an 
editorial in the Savannah, Georgia, 
Morning News. 


‘Look at the Spirit Within’ 

J. B. Wess, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 

I have been guilty of a queer habit 
which I never confessed to anybody un- 
til I found a similar phenomenon in a 
great public man in England, and en- 
couraged by the fact that I found I was 
in such distinguished company, I now 
give tongue to it. For years I have had 
a way of trying to look at the inward- 
ness—the spirit, if you like—of men and 
women, instead of their outward ap- 
pearance. It is an absorbing but danger- 
ous whim. There is Mr. X, rolling down 
to office in his luxurious limousine. 
Pompous and self-important, he takes 
a delight in watching his underlings 
cringe and kowtow to him. It is meat 
and drink to be surrounded by obsequi- 
ousness. He is driven by a white-faced, 
tired, harassed chauffeur who has been 


up all night, because his child was 
and his wife was more exhausted 
he. In the twinkling of an eye the « 
feur becomes the fine and the 1 
figure, the very prince of a man 
the boss a little shrunken, wiz 
monkey, huddled on the back seat 
there is a beautiful woman, wit! 
trous hair, noble carriage, gracious 
descending, very conscious of he 
cellences, but a veritable term 
when crossed, and selfishness p¢ 
fied. And, crossing her path 
apologetically, a litthe woman wh 
just got off a bus, poorly clad, 
sighted, with skimpy hair and 
complexion, undernourished, hanx 
worn, clutching a basket with a 
delicacies squeezed out of her m« 
larder for a sick friend. Now lo 
them as the embodiment of the 
within. Not for the first or last ti 
it true to say: “The first shall be 
and the last first."—From a Rotary D 
trict Conference address. 


Man CAN Solve World Problems 

E. M. BLAIKLOcK, Ph.D. 

Professor of Classics 

Auckland University College 

Auckland, New Zealand 

The destruction of material resou! 
which the last decade has seen has 
ated problems in Europe, but the s 
tion is well within the reach of m 
inventiveness, if the will to work a! 
sacrifice still lives. Even war-rava: 
Europe has suffered nothing so ful 
mentally ruinous as the destructio1 
the ancient water system of Cey 
Morale remains in question. If the tr 
bles of the times or the maturity of | 
race have destroyed something vita 
the spirit of man, if the challengé 
difficulty no longer calls forth the 
sponse of energy and willing coop 
tion, the twilight is indeed falling. 1 
great question which our century 


answer is this: will the enormous di! 


culty_of reconstruction prove a stim 
and bring a great renaissance, or \ 
it prove too great for the harried sp 
to meet? A Golden Age or a Dark 
lies ahead.—From a Rotary Dist 
Conference address. 
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How Do You Rate? 


How GOOD a Rotarian are you, any- 
wav? The following questionnaire, pre- 
ad by Philip A. Feiner, of Provi- 
Rhode Island, Past Governor of 
ry’s District 198, will help you check 
on yourself. Your rating as a Ro- 
n may depend on little things that 
BIG in importance. Count 5 for 
question answered affirmatively. If 
score 80 points, you are good. If 
score 100, you are perfect. 
Are you regular in attendance at 
irv Club meetings? 
Do you get there on time? 
Do ‘you help develop Rotary fel- 


9 


ip at meetings 
4 Are you considerate of speakers? 
Do you bring guests to meetings? 
6. Have you sponsored a member for 
r Club? 
7. Do you take an active interest in 
) projects? 


Do you support Club projects 
ncially? 

Do vou pay your dues on time? 

Have you served on Committees, 

an officer, or Director? 


Do you attend Club social func- 


Do you bring your lady? 
Are you active in your business 
ofessional associations? 

Do you apply Rotary’s Second Ob- 
in your relation with customers, em- 
ees, and competitors? 

Are you active in community 
nizations? 

Do you attend District Confer- 

es and intercity meetings when pos- 


9 
rié 


Can you name the Founder of Ro- 


18. Can you name your present Dis- 
t Governor? 
19. Have you read two or more ar- 
les in any one of the last three issues 
THE ROTARIAN? 

Can you name the Four Objects 
totary? 


‘He Profits Most’ 


vho serves the best” 
iccepting this as true 

vards keep growing from the thanks 
So often tendered you. 


He profits most 


What profit it a man to gain 
Wealth’s pinnacle or peak, 

If back along the path he took 
He pushed aside the weak? 


“He profits most who serves the best” 
His dividend may be 

A service cross that he has won 
To keep our homeland free. 


He profits most who measures wealth 
By standards not of gold, 

But, rather, friendships tried and true, 
That he should strive to hold. 


“He profits most who serves the best” 
Where duty points the way, 
And then lies down to dreamless sleep 
When night replaces day. 
—E. O. OsBorn 
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THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 


ON 
vw te have 


Geautipul Ftv 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. |. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 


“ 


of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
' types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


; * WRITE FOR THEM. State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 
N Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 
Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write .. . there is no obligation 


1896-1948 


J, i. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


ee) ee, es | ’ ! ae | 
THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF Palin TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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IS 


Rep Wacon 


ON YOUR 
PROGRAM? 


Here is a 16-mm. sound 
film, in full color, de- 
picting how a great 
company grows under 
the competitive enter- 


pfise system. 


Submit your request for 
Red Wagon now. This 
45-minute movie will be 
loaned you free except 
for a nominal one-way 
express charge. Write: 


RED WAGON 
Public Relations Dept. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 

Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Three Poems of the Season 


Postponement 


Winter, do not come too soon! 

Leave a while the harvest moon, 
Purple vineyards, scarlet lanes— 
Winter, hold back snow and rains! 


In abeyance hold the winds 
From the heights and from the sea, 
Leave this Autumn loveliness, 

Brown of vine and gold of tree! 


All too soon the fragile stems 
Separate from branch and bough— 
Winter, wait a while and do 

Not shatter all the Autumn now! 


See, the pumpkins in the fields, 
Golden spheres against the earth, 
Frostlike velvet on the barns, 
Goblins shaking with their mirth! 
Wait until I’ve had my fill 

Of wood smoke and of rustling go 
Of color and of star-etched nights, 
Of laden vineyards, fold on fold 


Winter, wait a while before 

You whistle down the silvered heig 

Erasing Autumn's shining glow- 

You have so many endless nights! 
—CRISTEL HASTINGS 


Balm 


Plike to walk through Autumn grass, 
Crickets hopping as I pass, 
Queen Anne’s lace and goldenrod, 


Floss spilling from the milkweed pod. 


All else is false and far away. 

But this is real: an Autumn day, 

A sun-warmed apple from the tree, 

Dry grass, and you for company. 
—VIOLA CONKLIN 


Indian Summer 


When nights are cold, 
And Autumn old, 

And leaves have drifted down; 
Leaves that were bold 
In green and gold 

Are lying bleached and brown; 
Then comes a day 
As mild as May, 

Blue sky and distant haze; 
Gossamer gay 
As fairy fay; 

Tis Indian Summer days, 


High in the sky 
The webs sail by, 

Gay, gleaming in the light 
There’s scarcely breeze 
To tease the trees, 


Whence come the streamers white! 


They land on reed 
And wire and weed, 
And stretch betwixt each one. 
A silken sheen 
Like fairy scene 
Is seen toward setting sun. 
—R. R. H. 
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Stop...and Count Che sterfield. = 


to Ten! 


By John F. Montgomery 


M 


A. USUALLY even-tempered friend of 
ne recently went to the post office. 
When the clerk explained that it was a 
minutes too late to get his letter on 
afternoon train, my friend swore 
ently. He v 
rd where the closing time for each 


ilked over to the bulletin 


} 


1 was posted, and discovered the har- 


1 clerk had iled to list the new time. 


ta 


friend tore down the bulletin, threw 
at the clerk, and went home to write 
e third assistant postmaster general. 


lires repeated calls upon 


nv different kinds of business houses. 


e last few months I often have 
itched customers, well intentioned at 
start, lose their patience and stalk 
na huff just as a tired and anxious 
came } ng from the far end of 
re. I did the same thing myself 
itly when I waited 15 minutes in a 
irant f cup of coffee. I have 
empers flare eard words spoken 
later were regretted, and observed 
b ness deals fail because 

a a | word 
We forget that the test often comes 
tle thir Cheerful courtesy in 
ling with others, for example, or 
gM g iit patiently when we 
to. Maybe, if we let our feelings 
press themselves in action, not testy 


rds, we can do the job ourselves! 

Or, the next time the blood rushes to 
* head and you feel a “mad” coming 
think. Think how each of us counts 
no more than the next fellow. And 
less we keep the friendship and good- 

of the man on the next lathe, or 

e clerk across the counter, or the 

eighbor in the next house, we lose the 

Operative spirit needed to keep the 
eels of living turning smoothly. 

based upon faith in the 

When we fight to main- 

we do so because as an 


Democracy 
vidual man 
tain his freedom, 
dividual he holds so much promise. 
{nd why should the fighting men go 
through hell for a lot of churlish, surly, 
loomy, short-tempered, selfish stay-at- 


homes? 








Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 52 


59 (page 6). 2. Seattle, Wash. 
Ma 22). > Young men's ae 
(page 18). 4. 1,400,000 (page 28). 
40,000 tons pas 8). 6. Gave Sheen 
post-prom parties (page 40). 7. Col- 
lects bills (page 13). 8. Cooks frank- 
furters (page 39). 9. To relax (page 
34). 10. No. (page 27). 
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| The choice for men who like to “2 
relax in leisure with a comfort- — 
able pipe. It is balanced, low and = S& 
comfortable, with mouthpiece bs 
specially shaped for ease in the 
mouth. Kaywoodies range in 
price from $3.50 to $25. Same 
pre-war quality and prices. Kay- 
woodie Company, New York and 


| London. Established 1851. 


$5 Super Grain 
Imported Briar 


Pipe shown slightly / 
under actual size. 
























Cross-section 


Identify by of briar burl 


cloverleaf. 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR —_— 





Drinkless fitment 
has proved to be best 
of all condensers. Cools 


und ( ke ans smoke 


Tars and moisture condense 
and pass into this “well” 
shank, which keeps moisture 


away from smoke 





Select a Kaywoodie Pipe for Him for Christmas 





A PROFITABLE 


Substantial profits are being made 
in trailer parks accommodating 
the more-than-million responsi- 
ble citizens who own trailer 
coaches. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for a good trailer park in 
your community. T.C.M.A. can 
give you valuable facts and guid- 


BUILD AND OWN 


TRAILER PARK 


ance, even to free architect's plans 
and the specific advice of experts 
retained by the Association. 

As a first step, ask for’ Planning 
a Pre itable Tratler Park,”’ 
ing a wealth of pictures, diagrams 
and cost data. Write to Trailer Parks 
Dept. at address below. Box 1016 


contain- 











TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
CIVIC OPERA BUILDING e 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 


$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, = ee non con- R 
tacts, . saves time and mone ery easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DL PLIC ATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices. 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists — hundreds Of uses for 
every type ‘of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 





buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 

sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only ® 

$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked 

The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge 

BOND EQUIPMENT CO. «+ Dept. 108 
513 Olive St.+St. Lovis 1, Mo. Ml 


yale Lomte), | BAe ds 14 2p; iP elas | 






| Std. letter file 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you & | 





SAVE MONEY / 


BUY FILES DIRECT. 


Beat inflation! Cut costs! 
Get your files from Chapin 
direct. Faster delivery. A 
complete line of quality, all- 
metal files — solid construc- 
tion — attractive finish 

standard sizes. Order today. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


FREE 


20 page catalog ; 
chock full of ba 
gains and values 
omplete de 
tails about our 
files and office equipment, Write now. 


CHAPIN EQUIPMENT CO. 


DEPARTMENT 68 


P.O. Box 109, Batavia, Illinois 





4 full suspension 
drawers, grey or 
green finish. 


ONLY $42.20 


with lock $51.30 
FOB Batavia, tli. 
2% disc. for cash. 
Ship rated form 
~—openh account 
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FOOD 


OVERSEAS 


y wuose 


aelivery 


nN, offers: 
- money 
—_ 
oa 
“Deliver? from 
an st 
Eu i) LB. BAGS) 
—— 
od, 


{00 
setections* | oods: 


er 200 ousenold 
cuts aly oe gat. 4 ibs. 


VARIETY. 


PARCEL. a. 4 i e add 9 ents) ey. 
Flour. East Eure secreas 5 de —— ——= 
.s in eared — today! 
includes ——_ “Gatales 
-——o as orga” 
u“—— F 


Request ir business 
Specialist ference: 
107 R EET 


SHIPPING CO.INC 
PARCEL DIVISION, DEPT.RO 
ee ee ee, ee ee 


OORHICE VALET 


Keeps Wraps “In Press”’ 
dry and aired—in less 














space 

Th 4-foot, 3-U Office Valet 

accommodate i2—provides 

ApAIPhA \ each a coat hanger and hat 
RE) pace with a shelf for over 

hoes and double umbrella 


/ acks 

The Office Valet offers a com- 
plete line of modern beauti- 
fully finished, space saving 
teel wardrobe equipment for 














I es, factories, offices 
sch s, chur ches and public 
buildings — everything from 
small kn ck down party racks 
t ipl ker rooms oF 
p> ooms 


Write for Bulletin A-11 


VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


624 Seo. Michigen Ave Chicago 5. iti 











cg for BOWLERS 
Bowling Shoes—Shoe Bags 
Bowling Balls — Trophies 


Lettered Bowling Shirts 








lomen's 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Bacharach Rasin Co. Inc. (Dept.H-1) 
14 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 




















A COMPLET ERVICE 


COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO + CHICAGO 11 


FREE dap dae ny 
‘or saddlery rite for 
FREE Catalog that has 
TO SADDLE 

H 0 Q \) E and American *“eack.”” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 


saved real money for 
OWNE RS rote foe" WIESENFELD 






















Describes over 400 
popular items of English 


thousands of horsemen. 
Dept. 44- Baltimore 1, 
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a picture of some historical Boston 
landmark. Members may also purchase 
the gifts to present to their personal 
guests. Each weight bears this inscrip- 
tion: “. . . this souvenir is intended as 
a symbol of cordial welcome to all who 
break bread with us, and of our hope 
that their stay in old Boston may be 
lightened by lanterns of Rotary fellow- 
ship and goodwill... .” 


Members of the 
DEWSBURY, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Club recently 
took a group of 30 crippled tots to visit 
a zoo. Although there were a few show- 
ers that day, the children’s spirits were 
not dampened, as the parting statement 
of one little girl proves. She said, 
“Please, can we come again next year?” 


Dewsbury Tots 
See the Zoo 


Scholarships scholarships to a 
local college have 
been awarded by the Rotary Club of 


La GRANDE, OREG., to freshmen students 
hailing from eastern Oregon communi- 
ties. They were awarded on a basis of 
scholarship, leadership, personality, 
character, worthiness, and need. 

The need for more nurses is being 
heard from nearly every quarter, and 
Rotarians of ENsLey, ALA., are doing 
their bit to alleviate that shortage. The 
Club recently provided a scholarship 
for a young student nurse. 

The MIAMI, F1LA., Rotary Club, at the 
leading air gateway between the Amer- 
icas, financed scholarships for three 
students last year, from Colombia, Peru, 
and Venezuela. It collected and sent 





more than a half a ton of clothin; 
school supplies to Rotary Clubs of 
Netherlands for distribution. W: 
continuing to complete the “Alam: 
Las Americas” project, which 


i 


e 


S 


e 


clude the installation of 21 flagpoles and 


bronze plaques at the approach of ; 
causeway. 


Cry Was ‘Ride 


‘em Cowboy!’ Rotarians pla 


prominent pa 


PAWHUSKA, OK! 


the presentation of the recent inte: 


tional roundup cavalcade which 
tracted some 2,000 mounts and ; 
from points in Oklahoma, Kansas 
Arkansas. Rotarians provided the 

ing personnel, acting as car parke1 
ticket takers, and pitching in whe: 
there was a job to be done. 


Click? This 
Meeting Did! 


a recent meetir 


When the speake 


the Rotary Club 


San Drieco, CALIF., 
tance of photography, 


spoke on the in 


members y 


not too surprised when five of their { 
lows with a reputation for clow: 
suddenly began popping flash bulb 


all directions. 
it was just a gag, for they were su: 
one was wasting film. However, 
were surprised the 


¢ 


next week w 


some of those efforts appeared as t 
as you please in the Club’s publicati: 


The Rotator. 


Corbin Auction 


Provides Action Ky., hit upon 


scheme to ra 
funds necessary to make their 100 
cent payment to the Paul Harris 


Rotarians of Cori 


morial Fund of the Rotary Foundati 


They solicited merchandise from 


local merchants and sold it at pul 


A. 
a 


Hs 


Club members thoug 


thay 





coincidence, or just plain out-of-th 


Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, 


e- 


ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 


Odd Shots tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 

















The hour of day on a large scale for the villagers of Seaton Ross, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. Rotarian J]. D. Robinson, of Darlington, England, noted it with his camera. 
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1e lead bird 
i¢ the bir 
that courte 


A quarter million lead birds 
subscribe to THE ROTARIAN. 


They are LEADERS... hand- 
picked by leaders . . . in 4,000 


American cities and towns. 


Influence them and you will 
influence their neighbors, their 


employees, their communities. 


You may not be able to ad- 
vertise to everybody in Amer- 
ica, but you can afford to sway 
the lead birds who respond to 
THE ROTARIAN. 


badohip dnentation 
‘Rotarian 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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auction. One lucky 
“live baby.” It 
The event 


perso. received a 
young piglet! 
successful that the 
Club had approximately $500 left over 
with which to do something for the 
young people of the community 


was a 


was so 


Old-Timers Four early members 
Honored of Rotary’s oldest 

Club were present at 
a recent intercity meeting sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Sournuwestr Los 
ANGELES, CaLir. They were Harry L. 


Newton, James H. 
Crysler. All 
Rotary Club 
, shortly after its found- 


Ruggles, Charles A 
Charles H. 
members of the 


Ireland, and 
became 
of Curcaco, LL! 
ing 


Guests Asked to LAGRANGE, GA., Ro- 
Take Towels Home t#rians W ill long re- 


member the tour 
they recently made through a local tex 
tile plant—and so will their wives. You 


see, each Rotarian took home a souvenir 
of the visit—a matching bath towel and 
cloth. Company executives served as 
guides and explained various processes 
and after the tour the Rotarians dined in 
the company auditorium 


Within a two-month 
period the Rotary 
Club of Linerty, Mo., 
mark by 18 
game of tag.” 
plate posted 
five 
name 


Liberty Tags ‘em, 
Attendance Perks 


increased its attendance 
percent as the 
Each member 
large 


angle 


result of a “ 
has a name 
board, and 
hooks on 
plate, so “price tags” can be at- 
tached week, indicating whethet 
a member is absent and 
whether he 


on a there are 


right screw each 
that 
each 

present or 


has made up 


No ‘Bathhouse The Rotary Club of 
Blues’ in York York, S. C., realized 

approximately $500 
at a party held recently, for 
chants donated numerous 
affair held at the local War Me 
morial Community Center, and the 
money was turned over to the Center 
used for completing the bath- 
and dressing rooms for the 
swimming pool located on the grounds 


which mer- 
prizes. The 
was 


to be 


houses 


Toot! Toot! Rotary fellowship 


Friends Aboard! can extend to a 
man’s family and 
friends. Rotarians of West HAVEN, 


Conn., recently so extended it when they 
chartered a train to take their Connecti- 
cut relatives and friends on an outing 
through the beautiful Housatonic Val- 
ley to Lenox, MAss., and then to the 
Berkshire Mountains by motor coach. 


New Fathers It’s easy to tell who 


Wield Gavel is the newest father 
in the Rotary Club 
of Eastey, S. C. The fathers of the 


organized a special club of 
and the newest father be- 
of the gavel In re- 
Rotary News, the 
concluded with this 
statement: “A baby will make love 
stronger, shorter, nights longer, 
bank roll smaller, home happier, clothes 
shabbier, the past forgotten, and the fu- 
ture worth living for.” 


have 
own, 


Club 
their 
comes a wielder 
porting this, the 
Club’s publication, 


days 


| 
| 
| 














HEADLINE SAYS: 


“FUEL SHORTAGES LIKELY 


FOR NEXT FEW YEARS” 


BEAT FUEL FAMINE BY 
HELPING OUT WITH A 


wl i 
ii 


" seats : 


RADIANT 
ELECTRIC Portable HEATER 


RADIANT NATE ame rene rT dream 
aeeneves | sY riter 


of ectence come true 





aborat com eat mer 

NYC" Der ere ey eee WHILE THEY 
SAFE W“ t isrnite Ti LAST! 

bar paper t abe 

SCONOMICAL ; 1 mee . ONLY 


ut Kil t per hour 
' at ue 95 
EFFICIENT: Hes vou dl $99 
RADIANT. hea fortatl SATISFACTION 
temperature. ~sMn gat Ban OR MONEY 
the most cos! BACK 
GUARANTEE 








stow coor ING 


NEW DEPARTURE IN ELECTRIC HEATING! 


snvented | 





ht a 4 € } " tive i “4 
' “ 1 i 
er rut " bility 
! ar fi e needed 
J me ! ’ Dar 
N t t ! ' f 
N r i t coil Ml t ible | t 
Low ' ins t ' ent 
al alloy f 1 int act f te ' i] 
t i at ' ' at ! 1 
rt t 4 k it over r t 1 " it t t 
i i i f ed 1 x polished alum 
i tt ] rative AC oF Ik Just 
puay Sa Don ¢ ‘eee ae warm Send check or 
nia 1 d expres charue collect 
CARNAGEY’S 29 Central Ave., Dept. RH-401 
Tarrytown, New York 
TELEPHONE: Tarrytown 4-0624 





SUPREME QUALITY 


“MAPLE SYRUP_ 


from Old Vermont 
“in charming gift container 


Br et 


Working with our 
friends and neigh- 





bors we make what 
we believe is the fin- 
Maple 
Syrup ever to come 
out of Vermont. 
Its delicious flavor 
will intrigue you. 
We'll send you fif- 
teen full fluid oun- 
ces of this Green 
Mountain nectar— 
done up as it de- 
servesinalovely cer- 


amic pitcher 
—for only $2.50 
Send money order 
or check to 


DEER RIDGE FARMS 


R.F.D. #4, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sugor House #6 


est-flavored 
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Mew 


Advertising 
Machine 





Ic Post Cards 


Learn how thousands of business 
men, in every line, are boosting 
sales in spite of conditions~with 
1¢ messages—printed and illustrated in afew 
minutes on gov’nt post cards — with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Your “today’s” 
ideas, read by your prospects next morning. 
Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine, 
built to last for years. Low price, sold direct. 
Guaranteed for five years. Send name today. 

We'llsend FREE illustrated book of money- 
SEND NAM meking IDEAS for your business and com- 
plete, unique advertising plans. RUSH YOUR NAME TODAY. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 


4546 RAVENSWOOD, Dept. 410 CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


@ If you want to keep old copies of Tue 
ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference 
purposes, try a Rotarian Binder. It is easy 
to operate, strong and durable, and priced 
at only $3.00 in the United States; $3.50 in 
other countries 


An Ideal Christmas Gifti 


@ Order the—Rorarian Binder—from: 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker, Chicago |, tll., U. S. A. 


NEW DUPLICATING 
MACHINE 


prints 4 colors at once, 


60 copies per minute! 
New low cost! No ink! No sten- 
cils! No gelatin! No clean-up! 
Quickly put out bulletins, price lists, office 
forms, datasheets, 
etc.—at less than 
4 cent per copy! 
Mae Just write, type, 

DUPLICATOR or draw on a mas- 
ter sheet, using 
Speedliner car- 
bons—slip in ma- 
chine and turn 
handle! Use any 
size—postcard to 
Only 85x14". No type! 


$7. No electric power! 

450 Plus Federal Tox Anyone can runit! 
Complete ° 

with supply of carbon master Mail 


units, fuid and 100 sheets of 
Coupon 


copy paper 
NOW 

















Offices: Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles 


—all principal cities 
—————— eee 
ywcedhiner Division " 
© AbERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 N Clark St., Dept. FC108, Chicago 14, Il. 2 
: Please send me, without ob rhigat tion, your free @ 
literature on the APECO SPEEDLINER Dupli- g 
s cator, and tts savings in time, money and labor. g 


= - 
s Name and Title 8 
@ Company .. oo0. .cce-.e par eeseuee eeceses 2 
gy Address 20 ee cee ene w nee nnnnenes . 

* 


® City and State ; 
rrr TTT ttt ttt 
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THIS MONTH we spice up life in this 
corner with a little variety—an assort- 
ment of hobbies. 


SomEONE has estimated that there 
are upward of 80,000 “hams”—amateur 
radio operators—in the world. 

WILLIAM A. ROBINSON, a radio and auto- 
motive-accessories manufacturer and 
member of the Rotary Club of Newark, 
New Jersey, is one of them. Several 
weeks ago he was enjoying his usual 
evening “Q.S.0.ing” over station W2EYY 





Rotarians G. Kirk and W. A. Robinson. 


when he contacted GUILLERMO KIRK, a 
vegetable-oils manufacturer of San Lo- 
renzo, Argentina. 

“HaM” ROBINSON wasn’t surprised to 
find that GuILLERMo is also a Rotarian, 
for he says, “Often I find during a 
conversation that the other chap is 
also a member.” 

After talking about their mutual 
hobby, they got down to their common 
interest in Rotary and discussed it 
long over the 8,000 miles of space be- 
tween them. 

Thinking of the many “hams” like 
themselves in Rotary, they decided 
that if something could be done to 
bring these Rotarians together, inter- 
national understanding would be greatly 
facilitated. 

It would be ideal, they reasoned, 
if there were amateur radio operators 
in every Rotary Club. Members could 
“listen in” on broadcasts, and benefit 
thereby. It would tend to increase 
knowledge and exchange of ideas be- 
tween Clubs and between nations. At 
the same time the operator would be 
improving his hobby by acquiring more 
experience in his own field of interest. 

“Ham” Rospinson has contacted Ro- 
tarians living in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Germany, India, Great Britain, and 
Italy, and he is frequently in touch 
with G.I.’s stationed in far away points 
in Greenland and Laborador, relaying 
messages between them and their folks. 

Many of the “hams” whom he has 
contacted over the air have had an 
occasion to visit his station. “In almost 
all cases,” he reports, “through a pre- 
arranged schedule they were able to 
check on their families back home.” 

This works in reverse, too. Recently 
RoTaRIAN Rosinson and his wife were 





visiting in Bermuda, and he wa 

to contact his home station thro 

Bermuda “ham” whom he had 

previously met, but with whom he 

carried on many a conversation 
* * ca 

Neighbors’ bottles which some! 
found their way into his back-yard 1 
used to worry RUSSELL VANDE\ 
holder of the hardware classificati 
the Rotary Club of Dyersburg. Te: 
see. 

But those days are gone forever! |; 
fact, he welcomes any stray bot 
which come his way today. He 
made a hobby of them. 

Adept with a camel’s hair brus 
dolls up the bottles so completely 
their mothers would never know 
—if bottles had mothers. 

Taking bottles of all sizes and s) 
ROTARIAN VANDEVELDE paints pictur 
various places and things of inter: 
them. Some of the bottles in his c 
tion have scenes depicting inter: 
places which he and his wife, M 
have visited. 

He has one set representing 
month of the year; and one bottl 
prizes highly he calls “The Rotary 
tle.” It contains the signatures of | 
tically every member of his Rotary ( 

* - - 

When his wife’s hobby of weaving 
veloped into a profitable vocation, | 
ERT N. CLARKE, a McAllen, Texas, Ro 
an, gave up his own business of 
refrigeration units and insulation n 
rial to manage the business. At the s 
time he developed an active hobby 
his own. He started building ha 


looms for his wife and other weavers 
ROTARIAN CLARKE’S looms are design« 
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Rotarian Russell Vandevelde and his 
bottles — glorified by his paintbrush. 
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With spindles seemingly everywhere, 
Mrs. Clark works at one of her looms. 


that they can be carried through the 
ize house door—a feat which can- 
be accomplished with the usual 


erciallv b loom. 

. * + 
ere is no mystery about weather 
isting, but you can take the word 
SAMUEL H. MILLER, a member of the 


ry Club of Mount Joy, Pennsyl 
1, for it, there is a lot of work in- 
76 
feetings of his Club are often light- 
by his forecast. Without them fel- 
nembers would not know the best 
on which to make sauerkraut, or 
et married 
ARIAN MIU rk recently retired after 
Jleting 41 vears’ service with the 
nsyivania Power and Light Com- 
His weather predictions, which 
won him considerable local fame, 
back only about nine years, how 


ke all modest prognosticators, Ro- 
1N MILLER doesn’t claim to be right 
the time—just between 75 and 80 
ent of the time. He claims, though, 

anyone could predict the weather 
rately all the time if he could just 
long enough to learn what all the 
s mean in relation to a particular 
nmunity. 

a * - 
WoopMAN, a Sweetwater, 
xas, Rotarian, has a bit of sage ad- 
e on the subiect of hobbies. 
Nearly everyone has a hobby,” he 


SIDNEY 


lares, “and in most cases it calls 

a lot of expensive equipment, de- 
ends on the weather, is confined to 
certain season, or has some other 
awback.” 

ROTARIAN WoopMAN, who is a meat 

ker, points out that there is one 
bby, however, which costs virtually 
thing, and which can be enjoyed 
inytime, anywhere. 

That hobby is people: men and wom- 
en, boys and girls, friends and total 
trangers. 

Individually and _ collectively,” he 
dds, “they do and say the most in- 
teresting, unique, odd, and normal 
things. Even when you are alone, you 
can enjoy meditating on what makes 
people tick.” 


OcToBer, 1948 





What's Your Hobby? 


Would your hobby interests interest 
others, and yuld you like to share ? 
If you are a Rotarian, or a me ber of a 
Rotarian's fa ly sou can do that by 
dropping line to Tue Hosrpyuorsrt Groom 
Then one of these onths your name ii 
appear CO ? You are requested 
howeve to a ledge any correspond 
ence hich the lis » brings your way 


Illustrated Magazines; Stamps: J \l 


Ballego 2 .year-old 80 of Rotariar col 
j changes magazines in diffcrent 
also stamp Hofbrouckerlaan 


est, The Netherlands 
Norman Pease (15-year-old sor 
vould like to exchange stamps 
with joune people in the United States 
and abroad), 1196 Munro Ave., Columbus 
Ga., U.S.A 


Stamps: Dr I # Cornell collects 
stamps of the world; would like to trade 
United States stamps with adults tn othe 
countries 7245 Princeton Ave Chicago 
Hl., U.S.A 

Stamps: Ralph W. Sell, Jr. (16-year-old 
sor of Rotarian collects stamps), No. 2 


Fushan Rd., Tsingtao, China 


Pen Pals: These persons have report 
“pen pals” as their hobby interest 
Richard Obenshain (12-year-old-son of Ro 
, 


taria ould like to correspon with 
young people anywhere in the world 
Blacksbur Va., U.S.A 

Ginny Potter (15-year-old daughte of Ro 
faria hes to correspond ith woung 
people ] ( anywhere in the world iy 
terested vin ing and ) 1121 


Charlestor Ave., Mattoon, ITl., U.S.A 
Delores Wright (14-year-old sister of Ro- 


fariar vishes to correspond with boys and 
girls anywhere in the world nicrested in 
politic sport coins, and pennants 1 Lind 
worth Lane, St. Louis 17, Mo., U.S.A 

Doris Elaine Willard (17-year-old niece of 
Rota ! ishes pen pals interested in 
dancit and sport 19023 Noble St., Hous 


ton, Tex U.S.A 
Carolyn Ruth Willard (14-year-old niece 


of Rotarian wishes pen pals; interested in 
dancing and ports), 1903 Noble St., Hou 
ton, Tex U.S.A 

Debby Huckin (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotaria? wishes pen pals aged 11-14 from 
other countries: collects stamps and shells 
will exchange), 96 Grove St Peterborouen 
N. H U.S.A 

Robert M. Smith (16-year-old son of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 15-19 from 
any place in the vorld, writes in English 
Sone n French: interested in reading, espe 
cially history, geography, and travel; col 
lect atchbook folders), 623 W Main St., 
Chateauga N. Y., U.S.A 

Janet Smith (73-year-old daus r of Ro 
tariar ishes to correspond with boys and 
girls aged 15 all over the world: inter 
ested in soap figures, matchbook covers, and 


sport 63 W Main St.. Chateaugay, N. Y 
U.S.A 

Connie Gro 
tarian shes pen pals from all ove the 


vorld), Box 135, Saline, Mich., U.S.A 
rom W. Lambeth (13-year-old son of Ro 


(16-year-old daughter of Ro 


faria ould like to form an international 
pe pal famp club), Box 911, Statesville, 
N. ¢ U.S.A 

Lucille Moore (15-year-old daughter of 


Rotarian vishes pen pals; interested in art, 
music, and sports), 809 N. Lightburne, Lib 
erty, Mo., U.S.A 


Sharon Carte (S-year-old daugite of 
Rotaria wishes to correspond with girls 
of same age in U.S.A., England, or France; 
interested i swimming, skating, bicycling, 
haton ft rling, and dancing) 614 H St 
Centralia, Wash., U.S.A 


Anand ( Pande (20-year-old son of Ro- 
tariar ishes to corre spond with young 
people in U.S.A., England, and Australia, or 
anywhere else in the world; interested in 
books and photography), 10 Park Rd.. Alla- 
habad, India 

Lee Thompson (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wouwd like to correspond with 
boys and girls aged 16-18 in other countries; 
interested in outdoor sports), Rt. 3, Box 
1252, Vista, Calif., U.S.A 

Ann Bullock (daughter of Rotarian— 
would like to correspond with young people 
aged 16-18 in U.S.A., preferably in Califor- 
nia: interested in ballroom dancing, swim- 
ming, dressmaking, and the ballet), 8 Grass 
St., Oriental Bay, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Barbara Sell (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian wishes pen friends), No. 2 Fushan 
Rd., Tsingtao, China. 

Jo Ann Meek (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tariar would like to have pen friends liv- 
ing in other countries; also collects picture 
postcards from U.S.A.), 910 College Ave., 
Maryville, Mo., U.S.A. 


—THE HossyHorse Groom 








luxury cruises 
to the Orient 


For a perfect rest... 
for a complete change... 


Life at sea is a wonderful world of its own, 
a world which offers vou 39 carefree days as 
you sail the Sunshine Route to the Orient. 
You'll enjoy delicious food, superb service, 
swimming in two sparkling pools, deck sports, 
parties galore...a beautiful air-conditioned 
stateroom. And you'll enjoy every minute of 
your time ashore — in Hawaii, Japan, China, 
and the Philippines. It all adds up toa glorious 
9-day vacation voyage on your majestic pas- 
senger liner, Your American Hotel Abroad. 


The S. S. PRESIDENT WILSON 


Sailing from San Francisco, November 19.) 


The S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Sailing from San Francisco, December 10.) 


America’s finest postwer luxury liners 
Leaders of the Global Fleet 


Ports of call: Honolulu, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama 


MONTHLY SAILINGS — See your bonded 
travel agent. Round trip, $1260 up 


Or, if you have the time, plan a luxurious 
100-day ‘Round-the-World voyage on 
the President Polk or President Monroe. 
Fares, $2470 up. 


t+ 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT 








LINES 


merican Hotel Abroad 


YourA 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


American President Lines, Dept. D-11b 
311 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Name 





Address 
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“EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS!“ 
Speaker’s Stands e@ Cast Bronze Bells e@ 
Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges e Flags 
& Banners e Road Signs e Record Systems 
e Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Hi. 

















. With or 
Tie Without 
Flag 
Pt dh 
asps si 
; Space for 
— i aseilian 
otary - 
(or other) Emblem 
and Flag 
emblem Pat. Pend. in Colors 


$6.75, including tax 


Coomer Jewelry Company 
2059 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 

















Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
e PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs, (0” x6” with Club 
Emblem, Gavel and Cover—now....$/6.50 
Junior Gongs, 7”x5”, with Club 
Emblem, Gavel and Cover, Com- 
plete NOW . 8.50 
Engraving Extra 
No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now rea 
“ OLD GLORY” MFG. co 
163 W. Merricen St., Chicago 5, iMinols 












S Pp rp E C k E S bey Ry ae epeesies on any 
Confidential. 


“Speeches For Every Gumsten,’ ‘ * colleciio m, $2. Pub- 
lie Speaking Manual, $2. Officer's Handbook with 
Instant Parliamentary Guide, $2. List of prepared 
talks free on New Joke . om set 

a okes and Humorous alks’’ maile 
JOKES * $10 a year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2. Seqqemepewe Humor Guide, $2. Stag Night 
Btortes, $2. Salesman's Joke Book, $2. , Beck, 82 
7 gram Chairman's un 00) 2 
PROGRAMS adies’ Night Program oy Best 
Club and Lodge — $2. Banquet Book, a 
ATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRAR 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Obie 














FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder- 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A yeor ‘round 
country treat. Needs no refrigerction. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. S. A 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Watertown, Wis. 
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Stripped 





My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite comes from 
John O’Shea, 1947-48 President of 
the Rotary Club of Cork, Lire. 


We travelled in wagonetes in 
the old days, pair-horse or even 
four-horse drawn. Because of its 
moderate cost it came within the 
reach of young fellows out for an 
enjoyable day. One time on such 
a ride we were enjoying a harm- 
less game of “forty-five.” 

A rug was placed over the 
knees of the travellers, who sat 
vis-a-vis. The rug became disar- 
ranged, and during its readjust- 
ment a fellow said it was like the 
cloak of Charity. On being asked 
why, he was silent—stumped, if 
you like. A gentle voice from the 
upper end was heard to say: 

“Because it covers a multitude 
of shins.” 














Permanent 
Cooks may come and cooks may go, 
As I’m aware they do; 
The only permanent cook I know 
Is the one I’m married to. 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 


Find That Clue! 

All the following words contain the 
four letters “clue.” Fill in the missing 
letters according to the definitions at 
7 right. 

. C-l-u---e To compute. 


; --clu-e A hermit. 

3. Clu--e- A bunch. 

4. --clu---e Shutting out. 

5. C-lu-e- Peace pipe of North 


American Indians. 
6. C-l-u-e Tillage. 
C--lu---e Consisting of small 
cells. 
8. -c-l--u-e Art of carving stones. 
9. C---lue--- An assembly. 
). C--l---ue An associate. 
This puzzle was contributed by Melba 
Baehr, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


“I 


1 


— 


On the House 

Housing now pushes the weather as a 
favorite topic of conversation. What do 
you know about these houses? 

1. What famous Chicago house do 
you associate with the American social 
worker who was co-winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1931? 

2. In what house did the poet Sam 
Walter Foss prefer to live, according 
to his best-known poem? 

3. What well-known American house 
did James Hoban design? 





4. In whose house did the sp 
Joshua hide from the king of Je: 
5. The house belonging to the 
known as Federal Hill, near Bardst 
Kentucky, was immortalized by Ste; 

Foster in what song? 

6. With what house do you ass 
“the maiden all forlorn”? 

7. What mystery house, belongi: 
two hermit brothers, made newsp 
headlines in April, 1947? 

8. The Mansion House is the of 
residence of what very important 
lish politician? 

9. In what house did the fict 
family, created by Hawthorne and 
swering to the name of Pyncheon 

10. What kind of a house gay 
name to a choice cut of meat be 
it was originally served there? 

This puzzle was contributed by Ke 
MacDowd, of Denver, Colorado. — 

The answers to these puzzles u 
found on the following page. 


Lullaby 
For remembering the things 
You should have done, 
For reviewing tomorrow’s tasks 
One by one, 


For the wheels in your mind 
To revolve like mad, 

For a sequence of memories, 
All of them bad, 


For recalling the words 
You should never have said— 
There’s no time like midnight 
And no place like bed! 
—May RICHSTONE 


“/wice old “Sales 





Ajest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it. —Shakespeare 


Wrong View 

“IT feel sure, my poor man,” said t 
sympathetic old lady, visiting a Stat 
prison, “it was poverty that broug 
you to this.” 

“No, ma’am, quite the contrary,” 
plied the prisoner. “I happened to 
coining money.”—Savannah Rotary, Sa 
VANNAH, GEORGIA, 


More Important 

“Your fiance is a charming man. Hé 
has a certain something.” 

“Yes, but I would rather he had som: 
thing certain.”—The Catalina Island: 


Request 

While his mother was filling out t! 
enrollment papers, the teacher di 
scribed the kindergarten to Billy. Sh¢ 
asked if he had any questions. “Yes 
he whispered shyly. “Can 1 bring my 
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alone be- 


WEST 


been 
WESTON, 


nevet 


She's 
-Rotary News, 


ther? 
\ NIA 
4 Natural 


Jackson and his wife 
fiy hunting the house. 


were doing a lit- 


about 





How many have you caught?” she 
i after a while 
Six,” replied her husband, “three 
; es and three females.” 


“How absurd!” his wife sniffed. “How 


i you tell if they were males o1 
les?” 
Easy, my dear,” he retorted. “Three 


re on the sugar and three were on 
mirror.’”—The Good Felloe, East 
NE, ILLINOIS 
i That'll Teach ’im! 
fudge: “Hank, I have known you for 
iny years. I am sorry that my first 
is to try you for being intoxicated. 


What was your reason, if any, for get- 
drunk?” 
Offender: “To celebrate your election, 


your honor.”—The Catalina Islander. 


Woof-Woof 
For the 
rs, there’s the one about 


connois- 
the charac- 


shaggy-dog-story 


who imagined that he saw a bear 
ting a few rows ahead of him in the 
ater one night He broached the 


who shushed him im- 
tiently, remarking that it was merely 
yman with a fur coat. Unconvinced, 


tter to his wife, 


our man tiptoed up the aisle and, sure 
enough, it was a bear, watching the pic- 
ture intently, one paw curved lovingly 
around man in the next Said 
the tiptoer: “Is that your bear?” 


the seat. 


“Yes, it is.” admitted the seated one. 

“Why on earth did vcu bring it to the 
movies?” 

Replied the bear's friend: “Oh, he was 
just fascinated by the book.’—Tele- 
phone Topics 
Vew 1 ook 

May: “Isn't vour husband wearing a 
new suit?” 

Fay No.” 

May “He looks different.” 

Fay “He’s a new husband.”—The 
Rotary Hub, HORNELL, New Yor« 


Whatsa Hurry? 


Husband: “Are you ready yet? 


Wife: “Stop nagging me! I toid you 
an hour ago | would be ready in a few 
minutes.”—The Scandal Sheet, GRAHAM, 
TEXAS 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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There are lots of ways in which to relax 
after a hard day at the office, shop, or 
store, but why not consider this method? 
Take out your typewriter or reach for a 
pencil and write out the first four lines 
of a limerick, then send them to The 
Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 
lf he selects them to be the limerick- 
contest entry for the month, you will 
receive $5. It's relaxing even to think 
about it! 





rrrretereceeere 


* + 


Below is the unfinished-limerick contest 
winner for this month—from Ford Cullis, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Bryan, 
Ohio. Before you put this magazine down, 
write out a last line to finish Rotarian 
Cullis’ incomplete limerick and send it to 
The Fixer (send more than one line if 
you wish). If yours is selected among the 





“ten best," you will receive $2. The 
deadline for entries is November 24. 
BEAUX ... WOES 
Though Mary had boy friends galore, 
She always was looking for more. 
This obsession for beaux 
Turned her joys into woes, 
LATE NEWS 
An inquisitive mind is an asset, ‘tis 


said, but young McMann, whose check-up 
system on a firecracker was announced 
in this corner of The Rotarian for July, 
might not agree. Recall the young man 
McMann? In case you don't, here's the 
unfinished limerick about him: 


EL PLETE 
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Limerick Corner 


TUN UUAEEAUENAOUENAUENDUNLLUAGLEOUGUU SEO LOUSOUOUOEGOOMDUNODENOEAUNNDEALNOUONGHOOONODOOQEOUEGONUNOENOOENUGEONUOUUOGOUGUL COU UOT EEDEGLLEGHENOUNOUENUOGAAEAAUNAY GUC ENO EO EAGaEOD ENO HOanOuOOOONGOOENNE 


One Fourth, a young lad named McMann 
Put a firecracker under a can, 

But he peeked just a bit 

To be sure it was /if, 


From the long list of reader-contributed 
last lines, The Fixer has chosen the fol- 
lowing as the ‘ten best": 

(Now, he sleeps with his ancestral clan.) 


(Mrs. W. R. Martin, mother 
of a Rotarian, Electra, Texas.) 





And that scan changed the plan of his = 
“pan.” = 
(E. A. Freeman, Pasadena, California.) = 

And then, “holy smoke,’ how he ran! = 


(L. Newton Hayes, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Plattsburg, New York.) 


Then his pa on such things placed a ban. 
(Harold Soar, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nottingham, England.) 


And now he is called One-Eyed Dan. 
(Ernest Hesse, member of the Ro- 
tary Ciub of Yonkers, New York.) 


Well, it wasn't. Beat that if you can. 
(B. H. Skahill, member of the 
Rotary Club of Elkader, towa.) 


"It was'"—so the death notice ran. 
(Hugh W. Stewart, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chatham, Ontario, Canada.) 


On the fifth his harp lessons began. 
(Claude J. Heretier, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Columbia City, Indiana.) 





(That's one way fo get a good tan.) 
(Mrs. Paul Favor, wife of a New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 


For pants, he needs Sally Rand's fan. 
(F. L. Monger, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pawhuska, Oklahoma.) 
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TELLS HOW TO 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Mail coupon for this amazing book- 
let of Imprinted “Autopoint” Business 
Gifts ...a literal sales force of more 
than 50 “constant reminders” that 
work for you without charge, getting 
the business and letting you take the 
money-making orders. 


\ Give One Hand Operation 


“AUTOPOINT” KNIFE 


One hand operation. Press selec- 
tor button forward to choice of 
three blade lengths. No wobbly 







blade. In varied colors, barrel 
Ne. and rounded end in two contrast- 
400 ing colors. Constantly useful— 
Retail constant reminder - YOU, car- 
rying your name, slogan 
$1.00 


or trademark. Mail cou- 
pon for free booklet. 


Pocket-Level Style 


“‘AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 





“Autopoint” Imprinted Pencil in j 
modern, pocket-level style with rocker- 
action clip, and trim in silvonite finish. 
Opaque pyroxylin barrel in white or 


yellow—shows up your name, slogan We. 
or trademark beautifully. Finger grip , & 
in choice of colors. Delivers years and Retall 
years of trouble-free writing. A proved $1.08 


sales producer. Mail coupon. 


TRACE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 


** Autopeint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicage 


me a a ae a a ee eee ere were wr 


Autopoint Company 

| Dept. R-10, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill I 

| Please send me your FREE BOOKLET of *'Auto- | 

| point’’ Business Gifts. | 

| “Autopoint’’ One Haad Operation Imprinted 

nife. 

| } “Autopoint"’ Pocket-Level Style Imprinted | 
Pencil. 

| Name e* 

| Company Name se ewe cok , | 

| Street Address ° 

heey Zone State } 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
on the 23d day of September they 
buried the Time Capsule 50 feet 
below the site of New York's 
World’s Fair. An “all-but-inde- 
structible bullet-shaped metal 
crypt,” the 7-foot capsule was 
loaded with hundreds of contem- 
porary articles—a slide rule, a 
woman’s hat, books in microfilm, 
a can opener, a Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue, a pack of cigarettes. It 
was to be a message to the people 
of the 70th Century, you recall. 
And it probably occurred to a lot 
of men at the time that that cer- 
tainly was the place to put a 
woman’s hat. 


IT STRUCK US 
on August 6, 1945, that the stuff 
in the Time Capsule had aged four 
or five centuries overnight. There 
was no prophecy in it, so far as we 
know, of an atomic bomb. The 
point we’re coming to is that this 
isn’t the world it was ten or even 
just four years ago. We may not 
see it or feel it, but we are in a 
new age. Some think it’s so new 
that the United Nations, which 
was born just a few weeks before 
the world heard of the bomb, is 
already outmoded. The U. N. has, 
certainly, had its disappoint- 
ments, many of them. But it has 
also a goodly string of achieve- 
ments among which many would 
not rank as least significant the 
prevention of a World War III 
flaring in Palestine. 


TRYGVE LIE, 
you will recall, talked plainly in 
his article last month. Looking 
at the United Nations from his 
desk at Lake Success, he put it 
simply that we'll have the sort of 
United Nations we—the nations 
—really want. And therein lies 
the answer to the ominous ques- 
tion General McNaughton raises 
as he tells how men thus far have 
failed to agree on a plan to turn 
atomic power to peace. 


TAKE A LOOK, 
we suggest, at the young men 
pictured on pages 32 and 33. 
They’re your boys, in a good Ro- 
tary sense, because Rotarians of 
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the world who've contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation have made 
possible the great experience that 
lies ahead for them. 

It’s having a year of profes- 
sional training in a university 
abroad—and more. It’s more be- 
cause these boys will have oppor- 
tunity to see the inside of homes 
and shops and offices in lands of 
their temporary adoption as can 


E: See ees uae : bear 


No. - Little Stories 
of Service above Self 


Little Aunt Mollie, 85 and stone 
deaf, decided to see her favorite 
niece graduate from high school. 
Taking a train from Houston, Texas, 
to Illinois, she reached the hall just 
in time to join a long line waiting 
with tickets in their hands. “I came 
a long way for this,” she confided 
happily to the couple ahead of her. 
“No one knows I am here. Won't 
they be surprised?” 

The man and his wife exchanged 
glances. “No ticket,” they decided. 
“With this mob they will never let 
her in.” The man handed his wife 
their two tickets and stepped out of 
line. 

“See that she gets in, dear,” he 
said. “Maybe I can see our boy 
graduate from college.” 


—Contributed by Helen B. Adams, 
W apella, Illinois 
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few other “foreign” students. Ro- 
tary Clubs and individual Rotar- 
ians will see to that. One by-prod- 
uct will be a broadened under- 
standing of alien people and their 
problems. Because these Fellows 
are selected for potentialities of 
leadership, this by-product may 
be far more important to the 
world in years to come than the 
tucking of facts into the heads of 
these young men. 


SPEAKING OF FELLOWS, 
let’s reserve an orchid for the 
hard-working men who’ve made 
these Fellowships possible. We re- 
fer to the hundreds of Rotarians, 
starting with Past President Arch 
Klumph running down through 
last year’s Committee led by 
Harry Rogers and Garland Powell, 
who have filled the Foundation’s 
till. Including the $375,000 trans- 
ferred from Rotary surplus, the 
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Foundation has received a grang 
total in contributions of a bit oy 


er 
two million dollars! 

Some 1,500 Clubs have given 
an average of $10 or mor per 


member, putting them in the “one 
hundred percent” class. Othe; 
Clubs have plans that will bring 
them into that group this year 
While the aggressive campaign js 
now finished, contributions wij] 
continue for years through direct 
gifts and bequests. 

Thus does a great dream—one 
which many have shared—come 
to be a living thing. 


PIQUANT IS A WORD 
that critics would not apply to 
Rotary. But it comes to mind as 
we visit Clubs in different lands 
Rotary, wherever you find it, pos- 
sesses recognizable common de- 
nominators derived from the Fou 
Objects, the Standard Club Con- 
stitution, and other official docu- 
ments. But out and beyond these 
are the little differences that re- 
flect local, regional, or national 
customs which give palatable 
flavor—or piquancy, if you will— 
to Club meetings. 

In Britain and the Dominions, 
for example, you'll find the Presi- 
dent commonly wearing on a rib- 
bon or chain about his neck the 
“badge” of his office—a custom 
borrowed from the Lord Mayor. In 
Brazil, meetings open with a cere- 
mony at which the Brazilian flag 
is pulled to the top of a small flag- 
pole—usually by a guest of honor; 
meetings close when it is lowered. 
We know of several other little 
differentiating customs that have 
grown up around the Rotary 
world—but perhaps not the one 
you have observed. Won't you 
write and tell us about it? 


THE TEACHER 
can learn from the student. E. F. 
(“Pete”) Harris, of Shanghai, 
China, recalls the day he first met 
with 20 boys and girls he had vol- 
unteered to teach in a Japanese in- 
ternment camp. Ten of them were 
British, ten American. “I am glad 
to see you are equally divided,” 
he remarked. At which a little 
miss popped up and said: “Not 
equally divided, Mr. Harris 
Equally united!” 
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